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DANTEIANA, 


(See 8 S, i, 4, 113; ii. 22; v, 162, 269.) 

In my study of the Divine Comedy I have 
always been confronted with a difficulty that does 
not seem to have occurred to the numerous com- 
mentators on this great poem. I refer to the dis- 
tinction between the corporeal and the spiritual, 
the material and the immaterial, the substance and 
the shadow. In his opening canto, Dante, fleeing 
in terror from the wild beasts, becomes conscious 
of the presence of a human form, and he cries out : 

“ Miserere di me |” gridai a lui, 

Qual che tu sia, od ombra od uomo certo. 
And the reply is— 

“Non uomo; uomo gid fui,” 

Scartazzini (‘ Inferno,’ 1874, c. i. 67) thinks it 
necessary to add a gloss on this IT am no 
more a man of body and spirit, such as in fact I 
have been.” 

In canto iii. 88, 89, Charon, refusing to take 
Dante into his boat, says :— 

viva 


Anima 
Partiti da cotesti che son morti. 
Here again the same commentator, instead of 
giving the poetical 
the ‘ Aineadi,’ whi 
between the livi 
necessary 


nciple, doubtless derived from 

guided Dante in his distinction 

and the dead, gives such un- 
as the following :— 


“ Anima viva, always united with the mortal body and 
not deprived of the true life, namely of God, and of His 
kingdom. Morti, dead in a double sense, on 
ee as opposed to the living sou! in pre- 

ing line,” 


In canto xii. 82, morti again occurs :— 
Siete voi accosti 

Che quel di retro move cid ch’ ei, tocca ? 
Cosi non soglion fare i pié de’ morti, 

But an extreme case of the immaterial occurs 
in the ‘ Purgatorio,’ ii. 76, where the poet saw the 
shade of his old music-master Casella coming for- 
ward as if to embrace him, and he, wishing to 
return the embrace, found that his hands went 
completely through the body of the shade :— 

O ombre vane, fuor che nell’ aspetto ! 
Tre volte dietro a lei le mani avvinsi, 
E tante mi tornai con esse al petto. 
And yet this aérial figure, at Dante’s ut 
sang one of his pupil’s canzone with such von 
melody— 
Its sweetness still doth oft within me wake, 
My master, I, and all that did remain 
Of folk with him appeared so well content, 
As if nought else could touch the mind again. 

Now it is difficult to conceive vocal organs in a 
form that was apparently made up of thin air, and 
yet this difficulty is presented to us again and 
again, and even with greater effect —as, for exam 
in canto xxiii. of the ‘Inferno, the immateri 
Virgil suddenly snatches up the material poet and 
carries bien to pines beyond the pursuit 
of the demons :— 

Ne’er water ran so swift in sluice’s line, 
As did my Master along that slip of hill ; 
With py ha his breast he comand 

Many more examples of this kind may be 
quoted ; but, on the other hand, the spirits are 
often treated as if they were still in the flesh, or 
how can we explain the several punishments they 
are made toendure? Thus, in canto iii. 66, the 
worthless, or those that lived without infamy and 
without praise, are stung by flies and wasps, so 
that blood mingled with tears goes trickling to 
their feet. Also in canto vi. the claws of Cerberus 
rend, flay, and quarter the spirits cruelly. 

In such passages it is difficult to reconcile the 
treatment in one case with that of another. The 
spirit Casella is composed of thin air ; the spirits 
here referred to must be material, or how could 
they suffer material injuries? In canto xiv., for 
example, a fiery rain descends on the burn 
sand, and the victims suffer the usual effects 
fire. In canto xix. the victims, whose feet are 
aflame, suffer in like manner, as do those in the 
lake of burning pitch, cantos xxi. and xxii., where 
one of the demoniacal guards uses his hook on the 
arm of a victim and tears awaya tendon. The 
hypocrites are made to wear capes of lead, others 
are bitten by serpents, some are maimed, some are 
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scourged, some are subjected to pestilence and 
divers diseases, and some are imprisoned in a frozen 
lake. In short, we have a vast amount of material 
suffering inflicted upon beings as material as if 
Comed 

According to vine y, 
as soon as a buman being dies he goes to hell or 
to purgstory or to heaven. This seems to be the 
theory adopted by the Roman Catholic Charch, if I 
may judge from a small work that was sent to me 
* Inferno’ (1877). It is entitled 

“ Hell | Opened to Christians | To caution them from 
entering into it. | From the Italian of | The Rev. F. 
Pinamonti 8.J.| Let them go down alive into hell. 
Psalm liv, 16. | That they may not 
8. Bernard. | Dublin, | James 'y, Sons and 
Wellington Quay | and 14, Paternoster Row, London.” 
The book is illustrated with a number of most 
hideous woodcuts, and, in order to keep the matter 
constantly before the faithful, it is divided into 
seven daily portions. The for Sunday, opens 
thas :-— 


“ Consider, that the first injustice a soul offers to God, 
is the abusing of the liberty offered her, by breaking his 
commandments, and declaring not to be willing to serve 
him: ‘ Thou saidst, I will not serve.’ Jer. ii. i 
therefore, so great a boldness, God has framed a prison 
in the lowest part of the uni a very suitable place, 


as the most remote from heaven. Here, 
ve 


itself be wide enough, the damned will not even 

that relief, which either —— prisoner has in walking 
between four walls, or a man in turning himeelf in 
bed, because they shall be bound up like a faggot, and 
heaped upon one another like unfortunate victims, and 
this by reason of the great number of the damned, to 
whom this great pit will become narrow and strait, as 


the fire itself will be to them like chains | 4 


and fetters. * He sball rain snares on sinners; fire and 
and the spirit of storms will be part of their 
cup.’—Ps. x.” 

The minute details of suffering described in 
this little book are too horrible to be quoted 
farther ; but enough has been given to show that 
in the Romish Church the idea of torments in- 
flicted on material bodies after death remains the 
same in this century as it was in the time of Dante. 


body and soul are to be reunited, and the final 

pronounced. Bat in the interval, the 
soul after death, as soon as it is parted from the 
body, is reserved in certain localities named in the 
Bible, and which in the Authorized Version are 


the word Sheol (sometimes translated “ - 
** pit,” as “ hell”). = Greek it is 
ex y 


Bible, and that is in 2 Peter ii. 4, which Mr. Cox, 
in ‘Salvator Mundi,’ thus translates :— 

to be held in custody unto jedgment.” 7 


(didns) to which the spirits of all, and bad 
alike, pass at death, there to the dual jade: 
ment. The Jews divided this vast under- 

into two distinct provinces, by “a 
ise, similar to 


Gehenna is the Greek form of the Hebrew Ge- 


such passages as Mark ix. 46; Matthew x. 28; 
Luke xii. 5 ; and James iii. 6. 

There are few subjects in which a reference to 
Shakspere can be considered superfluous, so we 
may get a further illustration from the ghost in 
‘Hamlet.’ The prince evidently considered that 
his father’s body could not rest in its grave, for he 
says 

Let me not burst in 

Have burst their cerements ! why the sepulchre 
Wherein we saw thee quietly in-urned, 


Hath op'd bis and marble jaws 
To cast thee up again? 
The Ghost explains that he is 


Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night ; 
And, for the day, confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away. 


Here we have the purgatorial fire, as in Dante 
(* Purg.,’ xxvii. 49) :— 
Come fui dentro, in un bogliente vetro 
Gittato mi sarei per rivefrescarmi, 
Tant ‘era ivi lo incendio senza metro. 


Hades is named five times in the Gospels and 
Epistles, and refers to that dim region of shadows 
; Elysian . of the heathen poets, and the other 
Gehenna, answering to their Tartaras. The souls 
of the righteous occupied the one, those of the 
wicked the other. In several passages of the New 
Testament the Revised Version properly substitutes 
Hades for hell. 
Hinnom, or Valley of Hinnom. Solomon made 
this place his pleasure garden, where he committed 
idolatry and other abominations, so that, to mark 
his sense of the sinfulness of the place, Jonah | 
it to be laid waste, and to be converted 
nto the cesspool of the city of Jerusalem. All | 
| kinds of offal were cast out here, so that the blow- | 
fly’s eggs produced endless swarms of maggots 
. (“ where their worm dieth not”), and in order to 
purify the infected air fires were kept constantly 
burning (‘‘the fire is not quenched”). The fre- 
ent references to this place are evidently ~ 
: | tive, and the word is not substituted for hell in 
the Revised Version, as it should have been in 
Judging by our knowledge of the decomposition | 
and redistribution of organic matter, the resur- 
rection of the body is not a scientific idea. It is, 
however, a popular belief as taught in the creeds, 
‘ but this event is reserved for the Last Day, when 
as it has been the means of spreading those gri 
ideas of eternal punishment which we find in 
the ‘Inferno,’ in the tract just ag bye in 
popular belief, In the Old Testament the abode 
of souls after death is expressed in the original by 


ate 
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When I was in it, into molten giass 
I would have cast me to refresh myself, 
So without measure was the burning there. 

Dante pointed out, in his letter to his patron 
Can e, that the subject of his poem was the 
condition of souls after death. He doubtless 
adopted the doctrine of his Church, as did also 
the Jesuit whose book is referred to above. The 
Protestant pulpit has also made free use of the 
terrors of hell, without waiting for the Day of 
Judgment. This does not seem in harmony with 
the teaching of Holy Scripture ; for although we 
read in Luke xvi. of the rich man being in tor- 
ments while Lazarus was safe in Abraham's 
the Revised Version does not place him in hell, 
but in Hades, where the anguish referred to by 
Abraham cannot be supposed to have the intensity 
of that of bell. Nevertheless, the expression “I 
4m in anguish in this flame,” and the desire for a 
drop of cold water, show an amount of suff 
sufficient to justify the fervid oratory of the Evan- 
gelical pulpit. 

In conclusion, I may refer to Revelation xx. 13, 
and to various other texts in the Revised Version, the 


Court , and was mixed up in all of 
polities of the period. 


Other Instructions giuen to the saide Mr. Henrie Killi- 
fre ho St of Maii 1575 beinge aboute that tyme sent 


ffor that we perceave the Regent seemeth to marvaile 
muche that wee haue so longe differed to send ether you or 
some other unto him with answeare unto those th 
whereof he gave you a memoriall: you shall for h 
better satisfaction declare unto him that the cheife cawse 
of our staie was for that wee have longe attended answeare 
out of Germanie, touchinge a | thought necessarie 
by the Regent himselfe to be betweene the Princes 
protestantes of Europe for the common defence of rel- 
ligion: Wherin wee havinge not that answear we looked 
for thoughte its not conveniente to staie any longer from 
sendinge you thither, as well to visitte our good Cosen 
the younge Kinge as also to im unto him our 
answeare + pointes conteyned in the Memoriall de- 

unto hym. 


him that touchinas pointes, iret you shall declare unto 
im ngea to 
a. ge a mu made between 


hich already been quoted to the like and to be comprehended therein, with reason- 
= have not 7 q C. Tomutsow. able conditions for a mateall ayde and defence of all that 
Highgate, N. . "| should have neede therof: But seeinge the said Princes 


ELIZABETH AND MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(Concluded from p. 404.) 


The 1575 is one, singularly enough, gener- | also 
ally senedl over in histories with but brief notices 
of passing events, and yet it was a time of great 


contrie wee have alwaies performed in effecte as muche 
as they themselfes could desire, or by weare rea- 
sonable to be accorded ; So do wee faithfully meane to 

: 80 good dem: on bath alreadie son- 
mistrusted him, as she seemed to do ey body. are t iokasenaniie or and shalbe likewise 
The Osstle of Edinburgh, held by Queen Mary's | or 


K we did not retaine the same in our owne handes : 
but ly and most willingly delivered them up to 
suche as by themselfs were appointed to receve the 
chardge of them: a thinge in theise daies most rare in 
Princes, whoe for the most e ether not at all, or 


#0, nor had any intention of committing herself in 
the matter. vison, here alluded to, was after- 

wards made to suffer, as for 
Council, in the disreputable tragedy at other- : of 
y Castle when the unfortunate Queen Mary Sectsbus tant hee na be maye both be 

her life of anxiety and sorrow upon the scai- induced to if 

fold. Davison succeeded Randolph in the office of need be: as 


rave,” 
fe 
whole 
raine or inward attemptes, especially for the enwee of i 
igion, wee would be verie well contente to enter into ie? 
same. yf so be all other forraine Princ i a 4 
wiling to enter therin as wee looked for 
weighynge perhapes that suche other Princes as are of = 
contrarie and are not a little jealouse of their 
states might take occasion therby to combine themselfes ie 
strongely by reason of their excesse both in number and —. 
ooquute With and more sharply 
resequute with forces their quarrell of relligion: Wee oe 
thoughte it much better to forbeare to proceade as Bee 
Notwithstandinge you maye assure him than 
as hitherto in any common necemitie o 
sans, was offer given up to Queen | greater could be rformed through any league that y 25 
imbeth in 1573; this was the final blow to| might be made : Kod ihe shall not ret satiated, here 2 
the Scottish Queen’s power in her native land, | With touchinge this first pointe you shall for his better ia 
Vari po dis. satisfaction and plainer declaration meaninge 
arious plots were arranged, only to be further shewe unto him: ffirst howe frindly and sin- Mi a 
covered and fail, the end they sought being to | cerely we have dealt in that relife and succor which we Se 
effect the release of Queen Mary. Protestants and | have sondrye tymes, not enforced by any league, yealded Le 
e Catholics ranged themselves each on a side, and | to them in their greatest extremities in matter to your- — 
~ selfe so well knowne as we neede particularly to instruct 4 : 
the two queens were regarded as the leaders of : Pe 
. you therein: Secondarily how havynge gotten with our i. 
the rival parties. _ great chardges, and no small perill of the lives of many ak: 
As to the “ Protestant League,” Miss Strick- of our owne subjectes, diverse stronge fortes and places of Be 
land doubts whether Queen Elizabeth ever | that nation from the enemi mae ae 
signed or entered into it, and from this Privy . 
Council order it would a r that she di 0 pee 
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refusi yealde to enter into the said | particular interessesor revenges : Besides you shall declare 


league : 

to tyme from us anie support that shall lye in our power 
conveniently to yeald to them in as frendly sorte as if we 
weare bounde thereunto by league. 

Secondarilye to the Regents motion for supporte for 
himeelfe as alsoe concerninge his opinion to have us 
bestowe upon some of the nobilitie of that Realme for 
our better assurance of their continuinge in good devotion 
towardes us, certaine pencions you shall answeare. 

Thirdly to the Regents admonitions for the good regarde 
he wisheth us to have to the safe custodie of the Scott 
Q: you shall shewe him that we accepte most thanck- 
fully his advise therin, as proceadinge of the great care 
he hath of the quiet estate of us our Realme, which 
of late we have well perceaved hath beene in perill to be 
disturbed through the practises of the said Q : and bir 
ministers: and that therfore we purpose to be more 
watchfull over hir and to restraine hir of some of 
that libertie which hertofore we have graunted to hir 
and one hir parte hath bene not a little abused : 

Fourthly touchinge the restitution of the Ordinaunce 
taken in Hume Castell by our good Cosen the Erle of 
Sussex you may assure the Regent that it shalbe de- 
livered accordingly as was promised at your last beinge 
in Scotland : And in what manner we then mente the 
said delivery to be made you maye call to your remem- 
paaaee by our given you at that tyme in this 


Havinge thus dealte with the said Regent in theise 
fower pointes, we would have you with all convenient 
speede certifie us howe he resteth satisfied with theise our 
answeares : as also whether he continew constant in affec- 
tion towardes us since the newe frendshippe he is entred 
into with the Hamiltons and Sir James Bawfour : for 
that some te some alteration of his devotion to- 
wardes us likelie to ensue thereby: And for that it is 
ht that the late death of the ladie Auguishe ma 


some c in that coutrie namely in 
amitie betwixt the t and the house of Marre: we 
would have you observe and enquire diligently what 


alteration is likely to follow thereof: And if — hir 
dethe and the Regents new frendshippe with the Hamil- 
tons you shall finde anie trew grounds of the saide Regents 
alienations from us in such sorte as there is no hope of 
the recoverie of him to continew his former affection 
towardes us: then shall you with all speed advertise us 
therof to thend we maye signifie unto you what our 

is you shali doe for assuringe suche of that nation 


unto us whose frendshippe maye bothe stande in some | Dg 


steede, and of whome we maye have lest cawse to doubte. 

Moreovir whereas we be given to understande of some 
unkindnes that presently Raigneth betwixt the Regent 
and some other of the nobilitie there as also certaine of 
the best affected Buresses of Edenburghe whoe have 
alwaies hitherto most sincerely and frendly concurred in 


all their actions and devises for the weale of that Realme | qd 


and saftie of that younge Kinge wherof ther maye follow 
some inconvenience if the same should not 
be prevented : we would have you therefore through] 

enforme yourselfe therof : to thende you ange 
the good meanes you can to appease and remove the 
same: And if by your travaile that good accorde which 
we desire cannot be wrought between them Then shall 
you plainly tell them whome you finde most faultie and 
upwillinge to condisend to agreemente that we consider- 
inge what perell maye growe to our state here by their 
disagreement and disesation are fully resolved for the 
better continewaunce of the quietnes that both Realmes 
now injoye to make ourselfe a partie and to joyne in 


of them whome we shall to preferre 
the quietnes and repose of the twoe Reslmes before their When 


a good while since to the lords of the Privye Counsell 
desiringe to have some one epointed to oversee the 
doinges of our wardens of our marches for the better and 
speedier administration of justice upon the borders : Wee 
have therupon thought one some waie accordinge to his 
desire, to institute our good Cosen the Erle of Huntingdon 
our president in those norther es, Superintendent 
over the said wardens: which thing taking place, we 
doubt not but that he will have suche care of that chardge 
beinge comitted unto him as shall both answeare to 
our expectation and the ita desire in that behalfe 
for the speedier redresse of all injuries that comonly are 
done upon the borders by anie of our subjectes, 

Furthermore perceavinge by letters from the Regent 
directed to Walsinghame our Secreatarie of the x'* of 
Maie last that he is desirouse to understande what hath 
ensued here of Thomas Tyley's confession that he sent to 
our said Secreatarie in Januarie last, wherein diverse of 
subjectes were discovered of evill practises to distrube 
the quiet of this Realme : you shall for your better infer- 
mation to satisfie the Regent in this matter, conferre 
with our said Secreatarye whoe shall enforme you in that 
behalfe of as muche as shalbe thought necessarie for the 
said Regent to knowe that hath ensued of the said Tyley’s 
confession. 

Last of all our pleasure is that you carrie with you one 
Davison whom as we understande you used at your last 
beinge in that contrie in place of Secreatarie : And after 
you shall have done all thinges accordingly to the purport 
and meaninge of theise our Instructions we will that you 
present him to the Regent with such recomendations from 
us as you shall thincke meete to be used for his better 
creditte, there to remaine as our Agent, to whome we 
meane from tyme to tyme to give directions howe he shall 
o> ow affaires with the said Regent or any other 
t 


The Book of Council Orders is now in the 
British Museum. It contains many other interest- 
ing “ orders” besides the above. 

Emma Exvizanetu Torts. 


Burwinc tHe Craviz: Burcueap.—The Re- 
pS the Committee of the Free Church of 
d on Religion and Morals, submitted to the 
General Assembly on May 29, contains the follow- 


“ From Burghead, in the of Elgin, came the 
statement that ‘there is no known gambling and no open 
infidelity, but considerable drunkenness, — at 
the close of the yay ee The ancient custom of 
burning annually the Clavie still exists, and is attended 
with a good deal of boisterous dissipation. It is being 

iscouraged by the best people of the place.”— Scotsman, 


Wittiam Georcz Brack. 
Glasgow, 


Vittace &c.—Last summer, 
while the rector of this place was on the Continent 
with his wife, one of his servants was taken ill 
and died. As her ts lived at a distance, she 
was buried here. aged gardener, who with 
his wife had been most kind and attentive during 
her illness, chose her resting-place in the south 
side of the churchyard, which is very crowded. 
the rector returned, he asked why the 
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May | 
of | 


I did not like to put her out yonder, where she 
would be alone, It seems so cold out there.” The 
rector then recollected he had noticed there were 
no graves on the north side, nor traces of any, 
although the burial-ground had been used more 
seven years. inquiry he 

) parish objected to bury their 
friends on the north side, or, in their own words, 
**out in the dark and cold.”” However, this feel- 
ing does not seem to be shared by the people of the 
extent, for the graves are y 
all d. This parish is not far trom the Treat, 
and is a part of the table-land on which stands 
the old Saxon church of Stowe, not far off. 

I find that when the people here move to fresh 
houses, they almost always leave their cats behind 
them, , they say, “it is unlucky to flit a 
cat.’ 

Young geese they call “‘gibbs” (g hard), and 
not goslings, as in most other parts. 

A tickling cough they call “a peffling cough,” 
—“Nobbud a little pe filing cough. R. 

Heapham Rectory, Gainsboro. 


* Burials on North Side of Church,’ 7™ 8, viii. 204, 
335, 496; ix. 53.) 


Appreciation or Caaucer.—As Prof. Skeat’s 
standard edition of Chaucer’s works has actually 
begun to appear, it is requisite that the journalist 
should have a share in the matter. One outcome 
of his knowledge and appreciation is in the follow- 
ing lines, which are now going the round of the 
papers as an extract from Chaucer :— 

Whan that Aprille with his showres swoote, 

The drought of Marche hath pierced to the roote, 

And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 

Of which virtue engendered is the flour....... 

Flee from the presse. 


This is a delicious injunction. A it 
has been noted that Chaucer my ae Be 
May Day and revel in enjoyment of the daisy, 
and therefore it is concluded that he would recom- 
mend, as a general thing, that for the right 
ion of spring its devotees should hasten 
to place themselves far from the madding crowd. 
Or, perhaps, the ‘‘ presse” may be understood, 
a bappy anachronism, to denote the printer 
all his works, seeing that it is known that Chaucer 
complained of the exhausting effects of his winter 
studies. He anticipated Wordsworth in his notable 
criticism and distinction :— 
Books ! "tis a dull and endless strife ; 
Come, hear the woodland linnet ! 
How sweet his music! On my life, 
There's more of wisdom in it. 


But whatever may be the proper interpretation | ¢), 
of the passage, it says something for the ingenuity 


of its first putter-forth, who has certainly added to 
the curiosities of literature by his courageous com- 
bination of extracts, Tuomas Barne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Quakers Mosic.—The instructive Mal- 
colm, who wrote so much on London, combats the 
Quaker condemnation of music, and acutely re- 
marks that they have no natural dislike for it ; for 
he adds, ‘‘I have heard the sonorous voice of 
Nicholas Waln very nearly chaunt a sermon, and 
Samuel Emlen sing others.” If this is a fact it is 
in many ways curious. ©. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


Queen Bess’s Pockxer Pistor.—I think it 
would be well to transfer the following cutting 
from the Daily Telegraph of May 26 to the pages 
of ‘N. & 

“ Queen Bess’s ‘ Pocket Pistol,’ the formidable of 
brass ordnance which for 
Channel from Dover Cliffs, has been removed from ite 
place of honour in order to make room for a battery of 
modern guns, and now rests in honourable retirement in 
a less conspicuous part of the castle. This remarkable 
gun is twenty-four feet long, requires a charge of fifteen 
pounds of powder, and has a range, it is said, of seven or 
eight miles. The verity of this assertion has, however, 
Around the tube are carved 

res representing Victory iberty. gun was 
a gift from the Low Countries to Queen Elizabeth in 
recognition of her efforts to protect them and their reli- 

. On it is an inscription in Flemish, which is popu- 

Load me well and keep me 

And I'll carry a ball to Calais 
On which refrain was founded the common idea that the 
gun was able to sweep the French port which lay in 
front of it, This translation is, however, completely 
erroneous, as the words really mean :— 

O’er hill and dale I can throw my ball, 

My name is “ Breaker of Mound and Wall.” 
The ‘ Pocket Pistol’ has long ceased to act up to its 
repatation, but will still be regarded as a worthy 
memento of the ‘ spacious time ’ of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Epwarp 


Tricrcte. (See S. x. 148.)—The use of the 
word tricycle has been traced back to 1828, but the 
vehicle to which it was applied was drawn by 
horses. There was the name, therefore, but not 
the thing ; but eleven years later I find the thing 
and not the name. In the Mirror for March 23, 
1839 (No. 941, pp. 177-8), there is a description, 
with an illustration, of the Aellopodes, “ invented 
by Mr. Revis, of Cambridge,” which is an obvious 
tricycle :— 

“ Tt is a carriage, light and elegant in form, which the 
traveller moves by stepping; first with one foot, and 
then with the other, the treddles being immediately 
behind him...... Attached to the axle are two large 
wheels, of the diameter of six feet; and, in front, the 
smaller guide-wheel is about half the size. The extreme 
length of the machine is twelve feet ; and the cost about 

irty On common roads this machine may be 


propelled at the rate of from twenty to thirty miles an 
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hour; and we learn that many gentlemen of the Uni- | officers charged with oversight of the markets in this 
versity of Cambridge have it as a means of | city, did divers times take from the market people, pigs 


exercise 

TT travelling without the aid of either horses 

or steam ; but, certainly the Aellopodes bids fair to be 

by far the mest machine for such © purpose 
vented,” 


Atrrep F. Rossins. 


: “ Banacuer Sanp.”—The follow- 
ing is from the Belfast Northern Whig of April 30: 

“ At the Cookstown (co. Cee Re Sessions on 
friday a curious superstition, which is believed ~~ 
/peasantry of part of the county, came to light. 
were two parties of litigants from a mountainous district 
-on the border of county Derry, and as they entered the 
-court a serious disturbance took place. One of the 
sides alleged, and afterwards swore in evidence, that the 

juiry it i there exists a belie 
cates oie thrown by one man at his opponent in a 
lawsuit will ensure his winning the trial. In this case, 
however, two on one side and one on the other were 
« bound over to be of good behaviour, so that the virtue of 
the sand was only partially exercised.” 

To one of the magistrates who was on the bench 
on the occasion, and who took considerable interest 
» in the occurrence, I am indebted for some particu- 
lars concerning this curious superstition. Banagher, 
whence the sand is obtained, is the name of a 

between Ballynascreen and Dungiven, in 
the county Derry, and the exact locality is the site 
of an old grave in the churchyard of the parish ; 
bat no information can be gained as to the name 
of 


is 

Mee t is alleged that unless the sand 
be supplied by members of one particular family, 
it is valueless for the intended 

nce the desired result it must be thrown 
“above the breath,” which one would take to 
mean that it must be thrown in the eyes of the 
person over whom it is intended to obtain an advan- 
tage. This scrap of folk-lore is of such an unusual 
character that I think it is worthy of being thus 
briefly recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ 


this house [St. Anthony's) were to col- 
And amongst other 


starved, or otherwise unwholesome for man's susten- 
ance; these they slit in the ear. One of the proctors 
for St. Anthony’s tied a bell about the neck, and let it 
feed on the dung-hills; no man would hurt or take them 
up, but if any gave to them bread, or other — such 
would they know, watch for, and daily follow, whining 
till they somewhat given them; whereupon was 
raised a proverb, ‘Such an one will follow such an one, and 
whine as it were an Anthony pig’; but if such a pig 
grew to be fat, and come to liking, as oftentimes 


. a did, then the proctor would take him up to the use 


the ital."—‘Survey of London’ (Carisbrok 
Library), 

Ray (in his ‘ Proverbs’) says he is not able to 
give the reason of the legend, “but I dare say 
there is no good one.” 


Morsers’ Maipen Names.—It has long been 
a desire of mine to air a certain “fad” 
ing to the perpetuation, through her children, of 
& mother’s maiden name when distinguished by 
ennobling deeds or artistic eminence anterior to 
her marriage. 

This pet notion recurred to me with renewed 
force some time ago on observing in =e 
the announcement of the marriage of Kate “Terry” 
Lewis. Kate Terry! a name to conjure with by 
the elderly or middle-aged of to-day, when seeking 
to embody all that is best of refinement, sweetness, 
gentleness, and grace in their ideal of woman as 
shown in the talented actress. 

It seems only just that the descendants of a 
gifted woman should be illumined by the reflex of 
@ name enrolled in the annals of philanthropy, 
literature, science, or art, the fact of the trans- 
mitted associations being en évidence, perhaps 
Sigher then if they belonged to families of 

er aims i to famili 
nobodies,”” OC. Daviss. 


Roaps 1x 1796.—G. M. 
a says, in his ‘Eccentric Excursions,’ 


Marston are execrable.—At Quainton, when up tothe 
girths of my horse's saddle in mud, I was told by a good 
woman of the village, ‘that it was nothing to what it 
would be in winter,as the roads were always in good 
order in summer.’”—P, 93, ed. 1807. 

I wonder how much of Chaucer’s road to Canter- 
bury in 1386 was in like state. F. J. F. 


“*Menpine” orn “ Enpine.”—The following, 
from the Newcastle Daily Chronicle of May 23, may 
perhaps be worth a place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ In his reference to the House of Lords in his speech 
in the Newcastle Town Hall, on Monday evening, Mr. 
Morley repeated what he termed that ‘little jingle’ of 
his—* mending or ending.’ The phrase, our readers may 
be reminded, is far from being original or new. Ia the 


thereof. 
youth, I remember that the 


Centenary edition of the Waverley Novels (‘The Heart of 
Midlothian’), occurs the following passage :—‘ Speak,’ 
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very original in its composition, albeit is certainly 
very expressive, was used in the Siar newspaper, 7 
May 19, in referring to the state of London streets bra 
AYEAER. 
Ax Pic.—Brewer that an An- fine 
thony pig was the smallest of the litter. Stow, in the 

his ‘ Survey of London,’ mentions that 
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exclaimed both ladies (Miss Grizel and Mrs. 
; ‘there will be nacthing 
Weigh- House to the Wate till this is 
ther ended or mended.’ Again, in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Lowdincnsta, under ‘ North Pole,’ is a quotation on from the 
narrative left by & certain Abacuck Prickett, of the 
mutinous ngs that = on board the Dis- 
covery, whieh cautasted in Captain Henry Hudson, 
his son, and seven others being placed in a boat, and cut 
adrift in the Arctic Sea, on Sans 21, 1611. 
lates that two of the conspirators came to him in his 
cabin, and said that they had not eaten anything the last 
three days and were, therefore, resolved ‘ either to mend 
or end, and what they had begun they would go throu 
with it or die.’ That the phrase is at least as old as 1 
by the following from Alexander 
Campaspe,’ published —‘ Painters now 
to draw a eye, a winking—still 
jingle reappears in Butler's * Hudibra 
His only solace was that now 
His dog-bolt fortune was so low, 
That either it must quickly end, 
Or turn about again and mend.” 


W. E. Apams. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Qucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 

addressed to them direct. 


answers may be 


Taomas Nor..—Brief of this minor 
poet are given in Miss Mitford's ‘ Recollections of 
a Literary Life’ and in Mr. James Payne’s ‘Some 
Literary Recollections.’ Both writers give extracts 
from Noel’s verses, which are contained in two 
small volumes, ‘The Cottege Muse,’ 1833, and 
*Rymes and Roundelayes,’ 1841. Two of his 
* ‘The Pauper’s Drive’ and ‘The Poor 
Voter’s Song,’ were well known fifty years ago. 
Noel wrote correcting the commonly received ver- 
sion of the last-mentioned song in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* 8. x. 453. He was then living in seclusion at 
Boyne Hill, near Maidenhead. I have been unable 
to discover his parentage or the dates of his birth 
and death. Could any reader give me this or any 
other information respecting Thomas Noel ? 

Taomas Seccomse. 

15, Waterloo Place, 


Tae ‘Camprivez Caronicie’ 
brates its 150th anniversary, it Lon first 

blished under the title of the Cambridge Journal 

1744. If any readers know of the existence of 
a copy of the first issue, or any number during the 
first year, and will communicate with the editor of 
the Cambridge Chronicle, he will feel es ae 


Prosopy.—Can any of your 
name the best elementary treatise on . perso 
rbythm and prosody ¢ 


Tuz Mansion Hovse, Loxpox.—When were 


spoken | the upper a of this building taken down ; 
they stood 


since Dance erected 
E. L. G. 


Post-Rerormation Screens.—As I 
am compiling a sbort account of rood screens, to 
be published * soon, I shall be very grateful to any 
one rn will amend (either addition or sub- 
traction) the following list, which does not take 
into account any screens cuted after the begin- 
| of the eighteenth century :— 

St. Oswald, Lower Peover, Cheshire. 

Stanhope, Durham (screen ‘and stall work, 1665): 

St. Mary, Harrow-on-the-Hil), Middlesex. 

St. Peter's, Cornhill, and All Hallows the Great, 


St. Guthlac, Passenham, Norfolk (1623). 

Notts. 

St. Mary, Ditcheat, wy (1630). 

Low Ham, — (1624 

St. Leonard, Stoke awed roodloft (7) Somer- 
set. 

Trentham, Staffordshire. 

St John’s, Leeds (1634), Yorkshire. 

ve, Yorkshire. 

Wintringham, Yorkshire (1685). 

Berwick-on-Tweed and Abbey Dore, Hereford- 
shire (1634). E. Manset Syrpson. 

Deloraine 


and how 
them ? 


Water, or Freer Srreet, Boox- 
SELLER.—I want to obtain information respecting 
William Waller, bookseller, who, about 1860, was 
living in Fleet Street, E.C. He had a relative 
named John Waller, and he was in some way 
related to the late William Robert Hewitt, of 
Stowmarket, Suffolk, and to Capt. James Waller 
Hewitt (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. v. 208). I seek in- 
formation solely for genealogical 


hear from any person who has memorial of the 
Bronté family, or of Haworth and i 
J. Horsratt Turyer, Sec. 
Bronté Society, Idel, Bradford. 


Tar Mace (See 3™ S. x. 334, 403; 6S. i. 
292, 365.)—I should feel greatly obliged if you 
would enable me your columns to appeal 
for information on the subject of the mace. Ot 
what is it the emblem; and before whom is 
rightfully borne ? I have seen it described as 
sign not of dignity, but of authority. I 
should be glad to know how far this is correct ; and 
not only what the mace carried in procession reall 
signifies, but also on what authority it | 
For I suppose that not any person or body of 
ns, whether incorporated or not, is at li 
to have a mace borne before them in processions. 
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imagine must be some significance 
attached to its use. Is it a symbol of legal in- 
corporation? The mace of a municipal cor- 
ion is carried before the Mayor and 

ion when attending church, and = 
8 


formation your read ond to 
ion your ers ma willing to 
Dosirans. 


Portrait.—I have a half-length portrait in 
oils (master unknown), set in an oval frame, left to 
me by a much valued friend. It is the portrait of 
@ youth in the prime of life, with dark eyes and 
hair, and habited apparently in the costume of the 
last century, covered as to the chest and arms with 
a steel cuirass. On the picture is painted a coat 
of arms, the owner or owners of which I am most 
anxious to trace. Could it belong to the family of 
Wankford ? H. ©. Finca. 


Sr. Artorr.—Who was he or she? Where can 
find any account of him or her? A manor in 
this parish is named after her or him, and has a 
fine W. E. Layton, F.S.A, 


Marca Coat.—This is defined by Webster as 
a coat made of ‘‘ match cloth,” and ‘‘ match cloth” 
as a coarse kind of cloth. was the origin of 
name? In the account books of Indian 
traders of the eighteenth century the item “ match 


edition of Washington’s ‘ Journal’ of his mission 
to the Ohio in 1753, it is recorded that when he 
and Christopher Gist visited Queen Alliquippa, 
they presented her with a match coat and a bottle 
of ram. In modern editions this appears as “ watch- 
coat.” And now an historian has it “ watch, coat, 
and bottle of ram.” I suppose the watch will soon 
be on exhibition. O. H. Daruixerox. 


‘Groves or Braaner.’—Where is Milliken’s 
once well-known song the ‘ Groves of Blarney’ to 
be found in its entirety? It my 
early boyhood, from being freqaently sung on the 
stage by the elder Mathews. I believe that there 
were several versions of it. The famous lines com- 
memorating the statues as I remember them ran : 

re en 80 wan air; 
There 's Cupid 
All standing naked in the open air. 


7 | Bat as quoted in the notes to Sir Walter Scott’s 


recently published ‘ Letters’ (vol. ii. p. 324) they 
stand :— 


There statues gracing this noble place 
heathen gots ond hs so fair ; 
Bold Neptune, Cassar, and Nebuc 
All standing naked in the open air. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 
[You will find the song in ‘Songs of Ireland,’ one of 


“*Taxe Two cows, Tarry.”—OCan any one say 
if there is any tale bearing on the well-known 
words in the cry of the wood-pigeon ‘‘ Take two 
cows, Taffy ”; also who Taffy was; when and where 
he lived ; and how he came to be such a sad bad 
fellow !—for it is scarcely needful to add that at 
least this much is known, that 

Taffy was a Welshman, 

Taffy was a thief, 

Taffy came to my house 

And stole a piece of beef. 
May he not have belonged to a gang of high- 
waymen, well known at some remote age, or have 
been a daring Welsh border-man, and thus should 
really hold a place in history ? If the house spoken 
of was an Englishman’s, why was the latter so full 
of glee, or why did he ae had done such a 
great deed in taking, as yme goes on to say, 
a marrow-bone from Taffy’s house? Unless it was 
a deed of prowess, in which Taffy was ou 
there was more to hide than to boast of in bringing 
back a bare bone out of a nice piece of beef ! 

Ap Lipram. 

Is not Taffy a general name for the Welshman, as 

alma et for the Scot 


Tue Proor-suzets or ‘ Lirs.’—Is 
there any foundation for the following ?— 

“ During a recent visit to America, Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
discovered the proof-sheets of Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ contain- 
ing that worthy had suppressed on the 
advice of his friends.” 

I copy this from the “ Literature, Art, and the 
Drama” column of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 
October 28, 1893. Jossra CoLiinson. 

Wolsingham, co, Durham. 


‘Venice any one assiga 
the reason for this play, written by Thomas 
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488 
preceded by its own macebearer. Has the| 
manicipal bedy a legal right to be thus preceded: 
or is the practice allowed merely out of courtesy ? 
In a cathedra) the Dean and Chapter are preceded | 
by a mace ; in some cases two or more maces 
be seen in the procession. What is the authorit! 
here for its use; and what is the signification, 
legal or other, of the various maces, ¢. g.,one before 
the minor canons, another before the canons, and 
@ third before the dean? If the minor canons of 
: a cathedral constitute a separate and independent of 
corporation from the major corporation, +.¢., the 
Dean and Chapter—if they were, in fact, a ‘‘ Col- | 
legium in choro,” and not merely ‘extra eccle- 
siam cathedralem "—would they have a right to 
have their mace borne before them in _ in | 
° [The arms which our correspondent encloses seem to 
f be a lion rampant or between three bezants. Crest, a 
lion rampant or holding a bezant. } 
| | 
coat ” frequently appears. ; three-point were of | 
higher price than the - In the first a 
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Otway in 1682, once so and so great a 
favourite with many disti: actors, being now 
totally forgotten? Belvidera was a favourite part 
of Mrs. Siddons, and Jaffier of John Kemble. Sir 
Walter Scott observes that “ perhaps more tears 
have been shed over the sorrows of Belvidera and 
Monimia than over those of Juliet and Desdemona.” 
Lord Byron, in his beautiful description of Venice 
in ‘ Childe Harold,’ has preserved the name of one 
of the characters in a fine passage :— 
Ours is a trophy which will not deca: 
With the Rialto: Shylock and the Moor 
And Pierre cannot be swept or worn away— 
The keystones of the arch ! though all were o'er, 
For us repeopled were the shore. 
to iv. stanza iv. 
In these lines there is reference to the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ to ‘ Othello, and to‘ Venice Preserved.’ 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Passace 1s Victron Hvuco.—Can any one 


and the m is the 
er 
“Qu’elle était jolie...... la derniére fois que je l'ai vue 


a Longchamps, Tisée en sentiments soutenus, avec ses 
venez-y-voir en turquoises, sa robe couleur de gens 
nouvellement arrivés, et son manchon d’agitation |! "— 
* Les Misérables,’ partie iii. livre ii, chap. iii, 
JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


Hertzen.—Some years ago a Russian agitator 
called Hertzen (I am not quite sure of the spelling) 
resided at Park House, Fulham. Oan any reader 
tell me anything as to his career, or between what 
years he favoured this country with his residence ? 

Cuas. J. 
Herzen was well known as a powerful and able 
in and out of Russia. He was the editor of the 
famous Xolokol. At first he was a temperate liberal, but 
under the influence of Bakounine and Agaref became an 
anarchist. When he left England he went to Switzer- 
land, where he remained for many years. The Kolokol 
was printed and published in Geneva. Herzen died and 
was buried at Nice. A life of Herzen was published in 
Russian, and, if we recollect aright, was translated into 
lish. Mr. Feret would be able, probably, to obtain 

the book at Kolckmann’s Library, 2, Langhans Place. ] 


Cotteciate oF THE VIRGIN AND 
Sr. Lawrence or Dustix.—In Barnett Smith’s 
* Life of Queen Victoria’ (p. 212) it is stated that 
the royal party visited the above church, which 
adjoins the Chateau d’Eu. Can you tell me what 
was the origin of the church there, and in what 
way it was connected with Dublin ? 

M.A.Oxon. 


Expianation oF Porases Sovcut.—In Shad- 
well’s version of Molidre’s ‘Avare’ there is a 
reference to Whetstone, mentioned in Mar. 


and it is applied to a woman of the town. In the 
same play there are some allusions I do not fully 
comprehend, and which I do not find in my various 
books of reference. Theodore says, “I must con- 
fess, gentlemen, I am not in so brisk a humour as 
to leap over joyn or come over a stick for 
the king,” &c. Again, Hazard, “Ob, ’tis a melt- 
ing girl; she looks as if she would dissolve like an 
anchovy in claret.” In Act II. Goldingham says, 
**T look well. Alas! alas!” Cheatly: “‘I never 
saw any creature so changed in my life ; sure you 
drink nothing but viper wine.” is, I suppose, 
is a decoction made from Viperina Bugloss. 
Further, Rant says, “Give such a glass,as big as 
King Jobn’s at Lyn, or John Calvin’s at Geneva.” 
Lastly, Tim says, “ Look here what I have brought 
you; here’s a bottle of campaigne, I think they 
call it.” Does this mean asnow known? 
A. Sr. J. M. 


“ANSTEY HAT.” 
(8* 8. iv. 248.) 

The question asked by Icworamcs about the 
Anstey Hat” won by the hero of Dr. Jessopp’s 
story still awaitsa reply. For the credit of ‘N. & Q: 
I will attempt to open the way to a solution of the 
mystery. To begin, then, I note that Luke Tre- 
main’s prowess in wrestling is prominently set 
forth in the story, and there are indications that 
he was proud of this physical accomplishment. It 
is suggested also that he hailed from Cornwall, a 
county famed for wrestling and for its fierce rivalry 
with Devon in the sport. Nowa beaver hat was 
formerly an object of keen competition in a wrest- 
ling bout, not merely at Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
seat in Worcestershire, as described in Spectator, 
No, 161, but in other parts of the country. Thus 
Mr, Alfred Kingston writes in his ‘ Fragments of 
Two Centuries’ (Royston, 1893, p. 23) :— 

“The charming sketches in the Speciator of young 
men wrestling on the vi green was no mere picture 
from the realms of fancy. Such scenes have been fre- 
quently witnessed on Royston Heath where the active 
swain threw his opponent for a bever hat, or coloured 
ne 1 by the Squire, and for the smiles of his 

y-love. 

And there is probably among your readers many 
an old Devonian who has witnessed the struggle 
for the beaver hat with its bravery of ribbons—in 
Cornwall it was gold-laced—and the trium 
honours paid to the winner of the trophy. y 
we not then assume that the “ Anstey Hat” was 
a hat of this which wrest- 
ling parson, won in a display might 
with an antagonist more worthy of his thews than 
the big cowardly ruffian whom he vanquishes in 
Dr. Jessopp’s pages ? 


©. A. Wanp’s articles on ‘Lincoln’s Inn,’ 


It is less easy, however, to deal with the ques- 
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tion relating to the distinctive name of the hat. 
What is certain is that wrestling matches between 
Cornwall and Devon were of frequent occurrence 
and were celebrated in different parts of one or the 
other county, and that the Ansteys were an old 
Devonshire family, established near Tiverton before 
the Revolution of 1688. In Mr, Snell’s ‘Chroni- 
cles of Twyford,’ published last year, there is an 
amusing anecdote of a Mr. Anstey from whom a 
fine horse was drafted into the army of the Prince 
of Orange, and who was told by one of William’s 
officers to go to Exeter, where be should be paid 
for the animal in ducatoons. Mr. Anstey, never 
having heard of ducatoons, misunderstood the 
word ; replied, “I wish you lack with the horse ; 
it is not worth my while to be going into Exeter 
for a duck or two”; and walked away in disgust. 
I will only add that there are two villages in North 
Devon called East Anstey and West Anstey. 

But perhaps, after all, we need not travel so far 
west for the solution. Dr. J affects a 
mystery about something within his cognizance, 
and what should be better known to him than the 
popular traditions and bygone customs of East 
Anglia and the adjacent district from which he has 
derived the subjects of so many entertaining 
stories? His hunting-ground lies there, not in the 
West ; and it happens that there is a vi 
named Anstey fifteen or sixteen miles this side of 
Cambridge. If we read “Cambridge” for Dr. 
Jessopp’s ‘‘ Oxbridge,” bis hero’s alma mater, why 
might not Luke Tremain have won the hat in the 
vicinity? ‘‘ Wrestling matches,” Mr. Kingston 
tells us in his book previously cited (p. 24), “were 
very common events between the vibes of Bas- 
singbourn (a good wrestling centre), the Mordens, 
Whaddon, Melbourn, and Meldreth”; and Anstey 
Fair was famous for its rural , which may 
have comprised wrestling for a hat, although no 
such “ event ” is named in the programme of sports 
for “ Anstey Fair, on Thursday, Jaly 15th, 1817,” 

ted by Mr. Kingston at p. 100 of his interest- 
little book. 

Conjecture, however, does not stop even here. 
Some of your readers will perhaps ask themselves 
if the Anstey of ‘ New Bath Guide’ celebrity could 
have anything to do with the “ Anstey Hat.” It 
is possible. Anstey’s seat at Trumpington was 
near enough to the wrestling grounds mentioned 
above to attract his notice, Royston itself being 
but eleven miles distant; and his “ Pindaric 
Epistle” on prize-fighting, entitled ‘The Patriot,’ 

ts to his possession of sporting tastes. Could 


have been the donor of vat t Luke Tremain 
was “a scholar of St. John’s College, Oxbridge” 
read “ Cambridge” ?), and Anstey’s father was of 

John’s College, Cambridge, which is likewise 
Dr. Jessopp’s college, though Anstey himself be- 
longed to King’s, having succeeded to a scholarship 
there at eighteen years of age. Coincidences like 


these suggest that the story of the ‘‘ Anstey Hat” 
which Dr. Jessopp, a Cantab. of about fifty years’ 
standing, will perhaps give us by-and-by, em- 
bodies a tradition of bridge or its vicinity, 
whether of academic or of popular origin. 
F. Apams, 

P.S.—Two facts which I have overlooked are 
perhaps of importance. (1) The living of East. 
Anstey, North Devon, was about thirty years ago 
in the patronage of a Mr. T.S. Jessopp. (2) Dr. 
Jessopp was formerly head master of Helston 


grammar school, Cornwall. 


“LrperaL” as Party Name (8" 8. v. 168, 
272).—Mr. Tout says (‘Dict. of Eng. Hist.,’ 
p. 1068) that, after the triumph of the new Whig 
principles in the Reform Bill of 1832, “ the aa 
progressists preferred to borrow from Continen’ 
politics the term Liberal as a better designation of 
their party.” It is, of course, true that the term 
had been in general use in France, Spain, Portugal, 
&c., for a long time before 1832, but I very much 
doubt the “borrowing.” I venture to submit a 
chain of authorities in proof of its use on English 
soil as a party name, or at any rate nickname, 
through the Uanningites, the Catholic Question, 
and Dissenters’ claims, right up to the time 
of the American War of Independence. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine (1783, ii. p. 938), 
the word is discussed as follows :— 

“Nov. 8, A Constant Reader desires any of your corre- 

id oblige him with the meaning of the 
term Liberal in ite fullest extent, as unde among 

iesen ere follows Jo 

ment of the word in his * Dicti b> Jocesce Liberalitas as 
a substantive is never applied in the sense of 

by the ancients...... What the liberal-mindedness of the 
present age amounts to may be in part learned from the 
lans of education held forth by the Warrington Academy, 
y Dr. Price's political plans, by Dr. Harwood’s trans- 
lations of the New Testament, and by Dr. Priestley’s last 
publications on religious subjects. Q.” 

Coll) Oxford Loiterer (J. Austen, St. John’s 

“The habit of I indiscriminate Abuse to 
Set of Men, is bby ery of Prejudice ; and though the 
word laberal is in general a favourite one, with Men who 
look with scornful Byes on C ce, it ¢ in my 
Opinion be properly applied to themselves ; on the con- 
trary, | think them censurable, for censuring, I had 
almost said contemptible for onto. Citizens, 
Men.” —No, 24, Sat., July 11, (cf. No. 19, 

In Burke’s ‘Letter to » Noble Lord’ (1796) 
there is the very usage that the Loiterer finds 
fault with :— 

“ It is a vile illiberal school this new French academy 
of the sans culottes, There is nothing in it that is fit 
for a gentleman to learn.” 

“ Our liberal administration, however, who concurred 
with you, in on the prosecution, have seen their 
error, and have, I understand, voted Mr. Hastings a 
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be and . too "— Brit. Ori NS., 
Sing the eve mora ication of the eighteonth | p. 211 (1816). 
Hazlitt, in his ‘Spirit of the Age ’ (1825), sa: 
— Three Letters to......Burke...... by an Old Whig’ | ([ quote from memory). 
a Macaulay speaks of “Liberals” and “Illiberals” 


796), p. 22. 

“ It [viz., the ounaty Oe the schoolboy deceit of giving 

exercises] is one which in modern cant may be possibly 

stiled ‘liberal,’ inasmuch as it gives children a power of 

instructors.” ly Rev., December, 
Pp. 

“But the most dangerous because the least suspected 
enemy of the sacred edifice we are sworn to defend, is 
that evil spirit which has been permitted to go forth, 
usurping name of Liberality. It was this 

irit which instigated and abetted the Theophilan- 

ropists of France, in their daring attacks on Revela- 
tion. It is this spirit which, affecting the most scru- 
pulous tenderness for every man’s creed, would leave no 
man a preference for any...... It is this spirit which has 
beguiled many benevolent to promote institutions, 
captivating in their titles, but most mischievous, it is to 
be feared, both in their immediate tendency, and ulti- 
mate effect. Hence the table sanction given toa 
system of educa’ whose t is, that it favours no 
particular form of Christianity : thus indirectly striking 
at the root of all Christianity whatever.”—The B 
Sermon,’ Sund., Dee. 12, 


14. 
«The great feature of the present t 


imes, is a general 
desire of low the doctrines of religion to the stand- 
ard of individual caprice and private fancy: and the 


liberality of the day will allow differences of opinion 
upon the great points of our faith no higher a place in 
on the of potty. mute, palnting, 
on , mi or Briti: 
Critic, ii., N.8., p. (1814). 


On the same there is the following from a 


“To complete the triumph of the liberal spirit of the 

times, if a regular Minister of the Established Church 

to question the right, on which these proceed- 

are grounded, he shall be sure to hear of how little 

ue is the opinion, or the protestation, of an illiberal 
riest.” 


and persecuting 

«1 do not hestitate to declare, that whether I con- 
sider the nature of the a adopted, or the plan 
of poisoning the children of the poor with a sort of 
potential infidelity, under the ‘liberal idea’ of teaching 
those pointe only of religious faith, in which all denomi- 
nations agree, I t denounce the so-called Lan- 
castrian schools as pernicious beyond all power of com- 

riting.”"—Coleridge’s tesman’s Manual: a 
Sermon ’ (1816). . 

“ Limerick Resolutions.—That we renew our petition 
to the Legislature for the extinction of......crievances. 
otehen That we cannot deem such concession to be emanci- 
pation or liberality, which, while it professes to remove 

restri +t 


world on this head, we now.:....renew our appeal for the 
restoration of our rights.’ — Catholic 
Journal, April, 1816 (quoted in the British Critic, v. 


N.8., p. 524). 
Itisin the fashionable, the fear, in 
the military circle, that modern » in morals | M. 


in two articles on the ‘Present Administration’ 
and the ‘State of Parties’ in the Zdinburgh for 
1827. From this date the term Liberal constantly 
appears in the Anti-Canningite Blackwood (see 
numbers for October, 1827, p. 417, and February, 
1828, p. 180). 

As is well known, Gifford’s friendship with Can- 
ning kept the Catholic Question out of the pages 
of the Quarterly; and it is, I think, from 1829 
that the term is found regularly in the great Tory 
review. There is, by the way, a very interesting 

per on the French Revolution of 1830 (‘The 
Three Days’) in the Quarterly of that date, which 
may possibly be the source of the common belief 
that the term under discussion was “ borrowed” 
from the Continent. 

I have read somewhere, but cannot remember 
where, that Lord Holland, in 1825 (I think), pro- 

that England should place herself at the 
of the Liberals of Europe. 

Let the reader, however, consider the following 
extract from the Duke of Newcastle's letter to 
Lord Kenyon (1828) :— 

“ To 1807, the voice of the nation rejected an adminis- 
tration, strong in talent, but weak in the possession of 
the public confidence, An overwhelming feeling con- 
firmed the power of its successor......because it was sup- 

to be purely Protestant, to be pledged to oppose 

‘opery...... in 1812...... we lost our virtuous, exemplary, 
highly-gifted Minister...... Then began that accursed 
system of, Liberalism, neutrality, and conciliation...... 
while the designing Liberalist gloried in his success.” 


It will be noticed that I have not drawn much 
on Liberal sources. The reason is that though 
** liberal,” “liberality,” &c., are of constant occur- 
rence therein, it is the ‘“‘enemy” that tears the 
ever-recurring adjective or noun from its context, 
and gives it “cant” currency. I may give two 
instances of this, one from each end of my chain of 
quotations :— 

* But in the more liberal and great plan of universal 
representation a clear and distinct eye 5 at once 
appears, that cannot lead astray.”—Duke of Richmond 
to Sharman, Aug. 15, 1783. 

“(The Duke of Leinster] might place himeelf at 
once in the front of a vast and ardent population, and 
become not only the protector of the Catholics, but the 
director of the whole body of liberal Protestants in Ire- 
land. The distinctions of sect would, under his influence, 
be merged in the community of country, and all ——- 
animosities give way to a comprehensive and phi 
phical sentiment of nationality...... His rank and property 
would attract the men who profess illiberal opinions as 
much out of fashion as out of prejudice ; while the de- 
mocratic parts would find in his name and blood a suffi- 
cient antee for his fidelity to Ireland,” — Vew 
September, 1826, p, 1: 


| 
Ay 
7 
visitation sermon :— 
hat, hoping Great Britain, which ought to be the 
first to afford an enlightened and just example, shall not, 4 
at least, be the last to imitate, in the adoption of those a 
liberal and judicious views, which pervade the religious 4 . 
| 
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On p. 578 of the same volume, ‘Sketches of Parisian 
Society,’ I find this sentence: “Certainly the 
Liberals are very much indebted to the Jesuits.” 

My quotations, set down rather “ significantly 
than curiously,” will perhaps lead the reader to the 
conclasion I myself have ‘come to—that the real 
historical Liberals are the ‘‘ ives” of our 
own day. The men who now take “their stand 
on progress” have an undoubted apostolical suc- 
cession from the “liberal” Dissenting divines of 
the last century, who were too conscientious to 
accept Anglican bishoprics from a “‘ liberal” peer 
(though, unfortunately for the disocese of Llandaff, 
a “liberal” Oambridge professor was not so 
squeamish), J. P. Owen. 

48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, 

The Liberal, it should be noted, was not ori- 
ginally intended to take the shape of a quarterly 
magazine, but of a “ newspaper with some improve- 
ments on the plan of the present scoundrels,” 


The title Byron proposed for it was the Hes- 
perides. 


W. F. 


Two Comer Querizs 8. iv. 488, 538; v. 
117, 173, 195, 293, 338, 451).—E. L. G. seems so 
perfectly to be able to answer his queries to his own 
satisfaction, that I can only express surprise that he 
should have taken the trouble to put them to me. 
The point is not one which can at present be 
settled decidedly; but Le Verrier’s theory about 
the introduction of the Leonids into our system 
remains the most probable. He certainly never 
supposed that the length of their revolution was 
known to 0°001 of a year. But that an alteration 
of 0°01, or even more, would not ly affect the 
question can easily be shown. m the second 
century to the nineteenth fifty periods took place, 
and fifty times 0°01 of a year make only half a 
year. earth, it will be remembered, moves 
about four and a half times as fast as Uranus, and 
after it has passed through the thick part of the 
stream generally encounters a part of it again in 
the following year. It is true that the circum- 
ference of the orbit of Uranus is more than eleven 
thousand millions of miles ; but that planet’s re- 
volution occupies more than eighty-four of our 
years, and in half a year it moves about sixty-five 
millions of miles. E. L. G. appears to suppose 
that no effect can be produced by a planet upon an 
orbital motion at a greater distance than a million 
of miles. he had better read up again 
the history of the discovery of Neptune, and he 
will find that very appreciable effects were pro- 
duced by its attraction upon the orbit of Uranus, 
although their nearest distance from each other 
exceeds a thousand millions of miles. As I 
remarked before, the introduction of the meteors 
into our system may have been due to the at- 
traction of another planet ; but the fact that the 
aphelion distance of their orbit is a little more than 


the distance of Uranus makes it most probable 
that that was the agent. That the introduction 
took place in comparatively recent times is made 
pro the very partial scattering of the 
meteors in its circuit. I have said my last on this 


bject. W. T. 
"Blackheath, 


Monvumentat Inscriptions To Dogs (8* v. 
229, 313).—Landor’s Latin epitaph quoted by 
Mr. Watrorp may be found in ‘ Heroic Idyls’ by 
Walter Savage Landor (London, 1863), p 284. 
Also on p. 340 of the same volume there is Lan- 
dor’s epitaph on his Pomeranian dog :— 

Canem 4 ie cordatum 
‘omero 
Landor infra sepelivit. 
“Pomero” died in March, 1856. See Forster's 
* Life of Landor,’ second edition, p. 471. 
Srerszen WHEELER. 


«* A MUTUAL FRIEND ” (8 S. v. 326, 450).—It is 
a little unlucky for Brewer's eloquent 
advocacy of slipshod English as an element of 
strength in our language that he should have 
found that language, even when so fortified, inade- 
quate to express his meaning. “Our magnificent 
language,” he says, “ which is calculated to express 
every nuance,” &. If English indeed sufficeth, 
why resort to French? Hersert Maxwet. 


The replies to my remarks on this head, except- 
ing the last, are by no means conclusive. It stands 
to reason, a priori, that “ mutual” cannot be used 
logically of persons. Yet imaginary instances are 
adduced which tend to mislead by confusing the 
matter, With reference to two persons, if A is 
friendly to B, and B is not friendly to A, Aand B 
are not friends. But if A and B are friendly to 
each other, it is enough to say that they are friends, 
without either the needless word ‘‘ both” or the 
incorrect word ‘‘ mutual.” With regard to more 
than two, if A, B, and C are friendly together, we 
shall simply say likewise that they are friends, and 
that each is the common friend of the other two. 
As to “‘ Howard was the common friend of all the 

isoners,” this evidently means that his friend- 
~~ was reciprocated, for were it not certain to be 
so the phrase would ran “ Howard was a friend to 
all the prisoners.” The quotation from Dr. John- 
son (“our common friend”) settles the question. 
That careful and logical writer carries greater weight 
than many of our modern authors who, in this 
of steam speed and fierce competition, must 
write currente calamo and forget sometimes t e 
precept of Horace :— 

Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons. 
F. E. A. Gasc. 


Brighton, 


Otp Parer-maxers §. v. 367).—The in- 
formation Miss Torts asks for is not available, 


hw 
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according to the usual works of reference. The 
first whose name is known is Tate, who is said to 
have set upa mill at Hereford early in the six- 
teenth century, and a German named Spielman 
had works at Dartford, 1588, which is sometimes 
asserted to be the earliest in England; but accord- 
ing to ‘Excerpta Historica,’ on May 25, 1498, 
Henry VII. gave 16s. 8d. “for a rewarde at the 
paper mylne.” As, however, any item of informa- 
tion is asked for, it may be worth noting that one 
Charles Hildegard took out the first patent in 1665 
“for making a r used by sugar bakers.” 
In 1667 one Ed Desagtee contracted with 
the Navy Commissioners for the purchase of 
“shakings” for conversion into oakum and paper 
(‘Cal. St. Pap. Dom.,’ 1668, p. 122). In 1675, 
one Eustace Barneby took out a patent “ for all 
sorts of writing and printing papers.” All these 
seem to have tele coarse quality, for in 1685, 
one John Briscoe took out a patent “for making 
English paper equal to French or swage! 
YEAHR. 


I think correspondent will find full particu- 
lars in “The. Paper Maker’s Directory of all 
Nations...... containing every paper and pulp mill 
in the world, 2 vols., 1885, 1887,” a copy of which 
is on the shelves of the library of the Corporation 
of the City of London, Guildhall. Many interest- 

° ; in Timperley’s ictionary of 
Printers and Printing, London, 1839. 
VERARD Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


“ Nivetine” (8 v, 248, 395, 437).—I do 
not accept the explanation given at the last refer- 
ence for nevelynge in ‘Piers Plowman.’ It is quite 
a different word from neuelynge in the ‘ Polycroni- 
con,’ which simply means “ downwards.” 

R. says of nevelynge in ‘Piers Plowman’ 
that “the word is not explained in the gl 
[by Wright) ; the hardest words never are.” will 
ara out a single “hard word” that is not 
explained, with more or less success, in the glos- 
sary by myself (E.E.T.S.)? The statement “never 
are” is wholly undeserved. 
Watrer W. Sxzar. 

Pror. Sxeat does not fight shy of the word 
nyuelynge in the from ‘ Piers the Plow- 
man’ referred to by R. R. He glosses it thus : 
want part, sniveling, cf. O.E. neese for sneeze.” 

ith that I entirely agree, excepting that I should 
attribute another / to sniveling. St. Swiraiy. 


Taz Barnarps or Kyowsrror, near Lzeps, 
Yorxsurre §. 268).—From the number of 
Barnard wills now at York, of the majority of 
which I have short abstracts, it would appear that 
this as a surname has always been more or less 
common in that shire. There were Barnards in 


Leeds at least as early as Henry VIII, and frem 
them was perhaps descended Samuel + Of 
Knowstrop, gent., whose will is dated July 27, 1706.) 
I am myself anxious to discover the parentage and 
birthplace of one Parker Barnard, of Sheffield, 
buried there Sept. 11, 1669. Parker Barnard 
would seem to have been a man of substance ; in 
the Hearth Tax List he paid for “19 Chimneys in 
Atter-Cliffe.” He married, cir. 1647, Martha, 
daughter of John Hoole, of Brightside, Byerlaw, 
tanner, by Priscilla (Dean) his wife. In 1664 he 
held lands in Tinsley, and his name appears in the 
preparatory list of persons to be summoned by the 


Herald, but his ee is not recorded. 
. E. 
Eden Bridge, 


Rorat Lrrerary Fowp v. 469).—Mr. 
Water will find all the information on this sub- 
ject he can desire in ‘ John Francis, Publisher of 
the Atheneum,’ by John C. Francis ome & 
Son, 1888), vol. i. pp. 69 et seg. H. T. 


U as a Oaprrat Lerrer (8 §S. v. 347, 375, 
435, 474).—I am sorry I failed to make it clear to 
Mr. Tver that U, being an uncial form, cannot 
also be a capital, the capital form of the letter 
being V. I suspect, however, that Mr, Tuzr 
does not use the word capital in its correct 
technical sense, which he will find explained in 
Dr. Maunde Thompson’s ‘ Palssography’ (p. 117), 

clopedia’ (vol. vii. p. 703), or in my on 
‘The Alphabet’ (vol. ii. p. 163). It may, how- 
ever, be called a capital, if by capitals are meant, 
not capitals properly so called, but merely majus- 
cule initials, uncial or Gothic. It is, for instance, 
used as a Gothic majuscule initial in the ‘ Fasci- 
culus Temporum,’ pg by Radbolt at Venice 


in 1480, of which a Society has 
issued a facsimile. TaYLor, 


Tae Lion or Scortanp (8" 8. v. 366, 433). 
Herpert Maxwetu says, ‘‘There is no 
foundation for Sir William Fraser’s assertion that 
the tincture of the lion in the royal Scottish coat 
is different from the normal gules of heraldry.” 
This statement is directly contrary to the fact. 
Sir William Fraser knows too much about 
heraldry to have stated anything of the sort. 
In ‘Hic et Ubique’ (Sampson Low & Oo.), third 
omen BD 215, I say, “In the royal arms of 
Scotland ‘the ruddy lion ramped in gold’ is crim- 
son,” @.¢., gules, the ordinary red of heraldry, as 
I was careful to add. In another note (p. 366) I 
am said to have stated that the Scottish 
rampant is “often represented as vermilion or 
scarlet, instead of crimson.” I have made no 
statement at all resembling this, as the above con- 
tradiction will show. 

Witttam Fraser of Ledeclune Bt. 
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Batiap Wanrtep (8* 8. v. 447).—This is easily 
obtainable. It is in the ‘Tradi Tales,’ by Allan 
Cunningham. The tale in which it occurs is that 
of ‘ The Selbys of Cumberland’ (‘‘ Morley’s Uni- 
versal Library,” ‘ Traditional Tales,’ by Allan Cun- 
ningham, p. 39, 1887). Ep. MarsHatt, 


(8 v. 328).—J. P. H. asks how 
it happens that philo ignore Hebrew as a 
source of or - European 

r leading philologists do not ignore 
it, but they estimate it at its true value, and that 
is not much. Dr. Roédiger remarks, in Gesenius’s 
* Hebrew Grammar ':— 

m lexicography, 
the Shemitic Ty vary essentially from the Inds. 
Germanic ; yet they appear to have more in common 
here than in their grammatical structure. A great 
number of stems and roots resemble in sound those of 
the Indo-Germanic class. But wely of ox- 
pressions obviously borrowed, the actual similarity is 
reduced, partly to words which imitate sounds (onomato- 
poetica), and partly to those in which the same, or a 
similar, sense results from the nature of the similarity of 
sounds, according to a universal Jaw of human speech. 
All this, however, is insufficient to establish an Aistoric 
(gentilic) affinity, which latter can only be proved by 
Xk ae agreement in the grammatical structure 

The fact is, these two parent tongues do not 
stand in a sisterly or close relationship to each 
other. Of the three divisions into which the She- 
mitic languages may be classed, Hebrew is per- 
haps the one which has exercised the least in- 
fluence on the great Indo-European tongues. Days 
have long since passed when men professed to 
find in the language of the Old Testament the 
fountain-head of almost every tongue. The sub- 
ject is admirably dealt with in Gesenius’s ‘ The- 
saurus Lingue Hebrew.’ 

I may add a af from a fairly — 
acquaintance wi! ebrew, a language to which 
have ever been warmly attached. 

Cuas, Jas. Firer. 


There are many difficulties in the way of 
J. P. H.’s inquiry—primarily the difference 
between the agglutinative structure of Hebrew and 
the inflectional ngoages ; bot if your co dent 
will essrs. Asher & of 
Street, Strand, the shilling et enti 
‘Hebrew Unveiled, he can stedy the subject for 
himself. Lysakr. 


Sense (8 8. v. 126, 234, 336).—Under 
this head I am not desirous to deal with the 
general question, but only with the last reference, 
as it concerns to come and go. 

“*Thanks for invitation: I go to you to- 
morrow.’ Of course, he means that he will come 
to me.” I see no “of course” about it. The 
man who writes may perfectly intend what he 
says. He will go from where he is to-morrow, 


and so doing will arrive at or come to your place. 
It is a case of ‘ going to come,” and you might say 
he is “ going to come to me to-morrow.” We are 
striving here under what I so often see attempted, 
an empty desire of being accurate to the extent of 
becoming actually wrong. Johnson says that come 
is opposed to go. That may be; but often the 
contrast is only of motion between the same 
places, and sometimes even of motion on one 
identical spot. Take that line from ‘ King John’— 
The colour of the King doth come and go. 

The whole sceneof action is here limited to a man’s 
face. The blood moves to it and moves away, but the 
spot is one and unchangeable. A man cannot come 
to any place without going at the same time from 
the = he leaves. Come implies towards, and g° 
implies from. So that often either word may 
rightly used according to the place the speaker is 
thinking of at the very moment. I can say — 
well, ‘I shall go to-morrow to London, or 
come to (é.¢., reach) London to-morrow.” If I 
think at the instant of the spot where I am, I use 
the first form; if of London, I use the last. To tie 
oneself up with precisions and educated accuracies 
in such matters as this is to make oneself a 
voluotary inmate of Newgate or Colney Hatch. 

C. A. Warp. 


Beans (8 §, v. 409).—That beans were eaten 
at Roman funeral feasts is yo stated by 
Pliny, xviii. 12, I quote from Holland’s transla- 
tion :— 

“ Moreover, by auncient rites and religious ceremonies, 

at the solemne fice called Fabaria, the manner was 
to offer unto certain gods and goddesses Beane cakes. 
This was taken for a strong food, being eaten with a 
thicke grewell or pottage ; howbeit men thought that it 
dulled a mans sences and understanding, yea, and caused 
troublesome dreames in the night. In +-~ of which 
inconveniences, eee expressely forbad to eat 
Beanes: but as some have thought and taught, it wae 
because folke i ined, that the soules of such as were 
departed, had dence therein: which is the reason 
also, that they be ordinarily used and eaten at the funerals 
and —— of the dead, Varro also affirmeth, That 
the great Priest or Sacrificer called the Flamine, 
eth from Beanes both in those respects aforesaid, as elso 
for that there are to be seene in the flower thereof cer- 
taine letters or characters that shew heavinesse and 
signes of death.” 
lettuce, eggs, bread, These it was supposed 
the ghosts would eat ; what remained after a while 
was burnt. De Gubernatis (quoted by Folkard) 
says that it is still customary in some parts of 
Italy to eat beans on the anniversary of a death, 
and to distribute them to the . The Fabaria 
of which Pliny speaks was held on the Fabarie 
Calendz (our June 1st) in honour of the goddess 
Carna, who had the care of the bodily health, and 
especially that of the inward parts, More or less 
obscurely the same idea seems to be involved in all 
these observances. B. 
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Macaronic (8 iii. 449 ; iv. 116,171, 
356 ; v. 292).—Perhaps for the sake of reference 
it is worth while stating that the book referred to 
by Mr. Apams (8 8. iv. 171), ‘Maccheronee di 

que poeti italiani del secolo XV.,’ published at 
Milan in 1864, is vol. xxxiv. of the “* Biblioteca 
Rara pubblicata da G. Daelli.” The “ Notizia 
bibliographica” of the ‘Maccheronee’ of Tifi Odassi, 
from which Mr. Apams quotes, is by P. A. Tosi, 
whom the editor of the volume speaks of as “il 
nostro valente bibliofilo Tosi.” The poems given 
in the volume are those of Tifi Odassi, Anonimo 


Padovano, Bassano Mantovano, Giovan Giorgio Court, 


Alione, and Fossa Cremonese ; also two sonnets in 
the dialect of Bergamo, the second of which con- 
tains some verses written in rhyming Macaronic 
Will you permit me to make the following cor- 
rections in my reply at the last reference? P. 292, 
col, 2, 1. 11 from bottom, insert classical before 
“ words” ; p. 293, col. 1, J. 4, for “de gringolat ” 
read degringolat; and |. 9, for “ Worten” read 
Wortern. Roserr 
Ata former reference I adduced a passage from 
a Macaronic writer which may ibly account for 
the terms “Macaronic Latin” and “ Latin de 
cuisine ”; but the two styles have little in common 
beyond that both are forms of mediwval Latin 
written in defiance of some rule or rules of classic 
Latin. “Latin de cuisine,” “ Jager Latein,” or 
“ Dog Latin,” consists merely in using the words 
of the Latin with the forms and con- 
struction of the vulgar tongue, as illustrated by 
the Latin professor who, wishing to have a dog 
turned out of the school, said to the doorkeeper, 
** Verte canem ex.” Macaronic Latin consists in 
giving a Latin form to words taken from the vulgar 
tongue and mixing them with words that are purely 
Latin, the whole being brought as much as possi- 
ble into conformity with the rules of Latin syntax 
and prosody, the rules of decency and morality 
being too often wholly neglected. Smith’s ‘ Glos- 
sary’ is scarcely correct in ascribing the invention 
of Macaronic verse to Folengo, as the ‘ Vigonce’ 
of Fossa was com 
not three years old. 


Rrves Wire or Cor. G. Srewarr 
(8 §. v. 368).—I thought I had a pedigree of 
Ryves of Damary Court, but find I bave only four 
generations, up to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. I have, however, the pedigree of some of 
the younger branches who settled in Ireland, the 
Ryveses of Castle Ryves, co. Limerick, and Upper 
Court, co. Kilkenny. In the Irish Builder news- 
Peper of May 15, 1888, is an account of the Ryveses 
of Rutheallagh, co. Wicklow. In one of the earlier 
volumes of the Eighth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ par- 


in 1494, when Folengo was | Tepli 
E. 8. A 


correcting¥mistakes in the Irish Builder and in 
Black Jack’s Blennerhassett pedigree. 

I havea pretty extensive account of the ancestors 
for seven generations of Henry, seventh Lord 
Farnham, in, I think, his lordship’s handwriti 
In this it is stated that Col. George Stewart’s 
was Anne Stewart, but the parents’ names of each 
are omitted, I shall be glad to send the Ryves 
and Farnham pedigrees to the Hon. Miss Warp. 

H. Lorrus Torrennam. 

Guernsey. 

A pedigree of the Ryves family, of 

Dorset, may be seen in Burke's ‘ Land 
Gentry,’ for 1852,’ vol. ii. 3 1169. Another may 
be found in Hutchins’s ‘ History and Antiquities 
of the County of Dorset,’ second ed., 1796-1815, 
vol, iii. 366. F. 

4, Argyll Road, Kensington, 

“Heart or Miproraian” v. 
W. M. S. says that the name of “ Heart of Mid- 
lothian ” was applied to the Old Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh many years prior to Sir Walter Scott's 
adoption of it. This was doubtless so, but it may 
be worth while to note that the Old Tolbooth was 
pulled down in 1817, the year before Scott’s novel 
was published. “ Heart” suggests centre, middle. 
The Old Tolbooth stood in the capital—the centre 
—of the county of Midlothian. 

Cuas. Jas. Finer. 


Basttixk’ (8 S. v. 247, 337).—I have a 
of Toland’s ‘ Amyntor; or, a of 
Milton’s Life,’ 1699, which contains,— 

“A Complete History of the Book, Entitul’d, ‘Icon 
Basilike,’ proving Dr. Gauden, and not King Charles the 
First, to be the author of it: With an Answer to all the 

e cept: a my ng "s 
* Memorandum,’ Dr. Walker's Book, or Mrs. Gandex's 
Narrative, which last Piece is now the first Time pub- 
lished at large.” 


W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin. 


Oxp Tomsstong in Burma (8 8. iv. 467, 531; 
vy. 94, 332, 395).—If Cot. Paipzavx read the 
ies at the second reference, he must have seen 
ja Petrus was a Portuguese, whi pro- 
perme, for his Armenian nationality. My 
suggestion that ‘‘Coja” might be a Portuguese 
way of writing khwdja is supported by the fact that 
S far” occurs in Jacinto Freire de Andrada’s 
* Vida de Dom Joao de Castro’ (published in 1651), 
as the name assumed by the Albanian renegade to 
whom the King of bay entrusted the war 
against the Portuguese. A of Mr. Fry’s 
conversion of Faruc into Faria, it is curious to note 
that Jacinto Freire’s mother was Dona Luiza de 
Faria. But the quotations given by Mr. Fowxe 
ultimate reference render farther dis- 


ticulars are given of Sir William Ryves’s wife, 


at the pen 
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cussion needless ; , of course, every one will | follo year. In 1590 he printed in Greek 
see that if they all r to one and the same per- | types, Joannis Chrysostomi, &., ‘ Homiliac ad 
sop, this could not have been the Armenian who | populum Antiochenum, vinginti et duz, opera et 


died, as the inscription says, in October, 1725. 
Whe, then, was the later Petrus ? 


Apams. 
80, Saltoun Road, Brixton, 8.W, 


Cot. Pripzavx asks my reason for be- 
lieving that Cojah Petrus was a Portu- 

I did not assert anything definitely. I 
said, in fact, that I was not certain about his 
nationality. The records from which I quoted 
very frequently mention Cojah’s name in associa- 
tion with those of undoubted ese, and 

but the extract quoted by Mr. Fowxe 
(> 302 tls the pint in favour of his 

Cuas. Jas. Finer. 


As the communications of Cot. Parpeaux and 
other dents throw much light on the his- 
tory of the Armenians in India, Persia, and the 
further east, Mr. C. Papasian has sent them to the 
Arevalk, an Armenian literary newspaper of Con- 

stantinople, in which an article will be found. 


“Sawney” v. 229, —In the notes 
on canto v. of ‘ Lady of the  xv., is ex- 
tracted from verses between Swift and Sheridan 
the following :— 


A Highlander once fought a Frenchman at Margate, 

Their weapons a rapier, a backsword, and target ; 

Brisk Monsieur advanced as fast as he could, 

But all his fine es were caught in the wood. 

And Sawney, th backsword did slash him and nick him, 

While t’ other, enraged that he could not once prick him, 

Cried, “ 8 you rascal, you son of a w——e, 

Me fight you, be gar! if you "ll come from your door.” 
E. 


I hope I shall not be deemed discourteous to the 
correspondents who kindly inform me that Sawney 
“* is short for Alexander in Scotland” when I ea 
has absolutely no bearing upon 

Lord © quotations from ‘ Tancred.’ 
sfield says that Curzon Street 


Tsomas Newserr (8* §. 
v. 368).—Ralph Newbery, printer and stationer, 
resided in Fleet Street a little above the Conduit. 
He was Warden of the Stationers’ Company in 
1583, and Master in 1598 and 1601, and gave a 
= of books and 


studio Joannis prope Winton 
i informatoris.’ (Timperley’s ‘Dict. of 
Printers and Prin 
Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 
Mr. WELsH may consult Mr. Arber’s transcripts 
of the Copyright kept by the Stationers’ 
Company of London. The supplementary volume 


— and publishers, with catalogues of 
their title-pages ; a work of immense labour. 


A. 
18, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Srour=Heatrny v. 66, 318, 357). 
—Certainly in use as =corpulent when Dickens 
began to write. Thus, “The steady old boys are 
certain stout old tlemen of clean appear- 
ance” (‘John Dounce’ in ‘Sketches Bor’) 
Thackeray wrote ‘Cox’s Diary’ a li 
which ends, “‘ Since I am | back toa lite ct 
peace and ee, it’s astonishing how stout I’m 
getting.” Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 


In the fine old fox-hunting toast 
Hounds stout and horses healthy, 
Earths stopped and foxes sient 
no reference to corpulence is intended. 
Harotp Mater, Col. 

Mrs. Delany used “stout” in the 
sense of healthy. For instance, in a letter to her 
sister, Mrs. Dewes, written from Bath, Nov. 17, 
1756, she says :— 

“ Lord Chesterfield is very little better, but his under- 
standing no way impaired. He met Dr. Delany the 
other day, and said to him, ‘ Why, Mr. Dean, you are so 
stout you walk with stick as with "truncheon, 
whilst we poor in make use of ours as a walking- 

staff.” —*‘ Life and Correspondence of Mrs, Delany,’ first 


C. W. Penrr. 


pon my | series, iii, 450. 


Wokingham. 


Apnorisms (8 v. 368).—All 
of these, with the exception of Nos. 8 and 14, may 
be found in the ‘Works of Benjamin Franklin, 
1806, iii. 453-463. The two not included are 
probably in the Pennsylvania almanac, published 
by Franklin under the title ‘ Poor Richard, from 
which he = the rest, working them up, 


entitled ‘The Way 
ever, the reading is “Three removes is as bad 


as a fire,” which does not much for ‘‘ Poor 
Richard’s” gram 0. 181 find “ sect” 


instead of “ set,”—a decided improvement. 
No. 12, “ Buy what thou hast no need of, and 
ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries,” is familiar 


| 
“ Alexander” for sawney, I confess, as a Scotsman, 
: does not enlighten me much. 
Grorcz Brack, 
Glasgow. 
well. His first book is dated 1560. In 1586 he 
printed the first edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
and the second edition was issued during the 


g, V. 23, 
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to me in German: ‘‘ Kanfe das, was du nicht 
brauchst, so verkaufst du bald, was du brauchst,” 
which appears to be an imitation of Martial’s single- 
verse epigram (vii. 98) :-— 

Omnia, Castor, emis: sic fiet, ut omnia vendas. 


Apams, 
80, Saltoun Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


These are all taken from, but they are not con- 
secutive in, the one of B. Franklin’s ‘ Essays’ 
which is entitled “ | Address to the 
Pennsylvanian Almanac, enti * Poor Richard’s 
Almanac for the year 1758,’” with the signature 
of “Richard Saunders,” which explains the con- 
tinually recurring phrase ‘as poor Richard says.” 
There are many other maxims like these in the 
paper. Ep. MarsHatt. 


In a recently published work, entitled ‘ Diction- 
ary of Quotations,’ by the Rev. James Wood, 
Nos. 2 and 5 are attributed to Benjamin Frank- 
lin; 9 and 16 are described as “ Proverbs”; and 
12 as a Scotch proverb ; but with a different read- 

viz., “ Buy what ye dinna want, an’ ye 'll sell 
ye canna spare.” 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Fotx-Lors : “‘ Passive A CORPSE THROUGH THE 
WALL OF A House” §, iv. 189, 312).—In 
answer to St. Swirntn’s query, I can give a Fijian 
instance of its not being customary to take a corpse 
out over the threshold of the house in which it lay. 


When a Fijian chief of the highest rank dies, one is still left. 


of the ends or sides of his house is forced out, and 
his remains carried out for burial through the 
ure thus made, This was the case when 
ombau, the late titular King of Fiji, died, 
and I have seen a photograph of the scene, with 
the bearers issuing from the side of the house ; 
though the photographer, who was evidently ignor- 
ant of = because of the 
large size corpse. @ same practice has 
existed, in the case of high chiefs, down to the 
present time, a very recent instance of it having 
occurred in the province of Rewa. As a matter of 
every-day observance it is not considered etiquette 
for a chief of high rank to enter his house by the 
i doorway ; but a side entrance is reserved 
for him and his family and for visitors of dis- 
J. 8. Upan. 


(8 S. v. 308, 375).—The origin 
and meaning of this surname having been suffi- 
ciently shown by the replies, a word or two more 
about those who first bore it may not be unwel- 
come. Itis quite certain that in former days a 
meal chest, called an “ark,” used to be in every 
northern farmer’s house, and a maker of such was 
called an “‘arkwright.” There were cartwrights 
and wheelwrights in most villages, but every 


circumstance seems to point to the fact that all 
who bear this surname are, on the other hand, of 
one stock, and descended from some arkwright 
famed in his day for his skill in making arks, as, 
long after, Sir Richard Arkwright was in respect to 
the loom, when the dormant ingenuity of the race 
reasserted itself once more. Probably the original 
arkwright’s special handicraft would be carried on 
by his descendants for some generations, and thus 
increase the chance of his trade-name being per- 
petuated by them. 

It is in Preston and the neighbourhood, in Lan- 
cashire, that we find the name in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth (see ‘ Cal. of Pleadings of Duchy of Lan- 
caster’); and here, be it remembered, Sir Richard 
was born in 1732. A good many of their wills 
were proved in the Court of the Archdeacon 
é. e., at Richmond, and notes of the early ones 
be found in one of the Towneley MSS. now in the 
British Museum. In these the name is sometimes 
spelt Artwright or Arthwright. They were yeo- 
men, and I am not aware that any one has specially 
= their history or attempted a pedigree 

them. 

It is evidently in Amounderness that the original 
arkwright must be sought for, perhaps as early as 
the days of Edward III. A. 8. Extis. 

Westminster, 


In the hilly districts of the west of Yorkshire 
may be occasionally heard this proverb, “ There's 
meal i’ th’ ark yet ”—meaning, of course, that 
although in i circumstances some little 


An Apriz-rire Bep S. v. 347).—Dr. 
Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 
explains that it is a bed in which the sheets are 
so folded that a person cannot get his legs down 
it ; so called from the apple-turnover, a sort of pie 
in which the crust is turned over the apples so 
that there is no need of a dish. 

A former correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ (3"*S. vii. 
309) states that phrase may be a corruption 
of alpba beta, which means nothing more than 
alphabetical, or regular order ; while another (3"¢ 
S. ix. 255) suggests that at Cambridge when a 
friend is not at home there is a practical joke of 
“setting his room in order,” by which is meant 
turning everything topsy-turvey. “ When doctors 
differ who shall decide /” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

So called simply because the turning up of the 
sheets and is supposed to resemble the 
turning over of the crust of a self-contained pie, the 
phrase apple-pie being merely used as a familiar 
and typical pie. Such, at least, is the old-fashioned 
ex ion; but probably modern etymologists 
ill not be content without an elaborate account of 
the apple. This I cannot give; butI have no doubt 
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Longford, Coventry. 


OC. B. asks Why socalled?” Undoubtedly 
because, to quote from Halliwell, “an apple-pie 
bed is made somewhat in the fashion of an apple- 
turnover, the sheets being so doubled as to prevent 
any one from getting at his length between them.” 
The trick was once practised very effectively on a 
relative of mine who was infected with a passion for 
red coats, and was sent to Maidstone Barracks to 
work off his attack of scarlet fever. He had gone 
out on “pass” without making his bed, and, on 
returning after “lights out,” was bly sur- 

ised to find that it had been “ made” for him. 

Well!” he exclaimed, “ this is an act of, kind- 
ness!” He his opinion, however, when he 
bundled into and found himself in the trap, 
struggling in vain to get his legs down. Eventually 
he kicked off the bedclothes—and all this, to 
season the joke, in the dark. F. Apams. 


(Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Tzacve (8 S, ii. 161, 230, 350).—At the last 
reference Mr. H. C. Harr states that Teague is 
an Irish corruption of the name Montague. George 
Borrow gives another derivation. Referring to 
Timothy O’Sallivan, an Irish peasant t of the 
eighteenth century, called Ty Gaelach, he says :— 

“ Then is Ty Irish for Timothy? Why, no! though 
very to be so, is Teague, whichis 
neither Greek nor Irish, but a glorious old northern 
name, carried into Ireland by the brave old heathen Danes, 
Ty or Teague is the same as Tycho. Ty or Teague 
Gaelach is as much as to say Tycho Gaelach ; and Tycho 
Brahe is as much as to say Teague Brahe.”—' Romano 
Lavo-Lil,’ new ed., 1888, p. 275, 


I am quite aware that Borrow’s etymologies are 
often very wide of the mark ; but may he not be 
Mr. Matheson 

ve not access to Mr. dy y= 


Irish names, which I presume ap n the 

Ulster Journal of Archaeology, though Mr. Hart 

does not ex ly say 80, 

Cuarnock derives from Tadhg, an 
name signifying poet, Praeno- 

1008), James Hooper, 


Psatm v. 408).—In omitting 
** yea,” the Psalter clearly follows the Bible ver- 
sion ; though why it should do so I am unable to 
state. On the other hand, the Cantate in its ninth 
verse more nearly resembles the setting of Holy 
Writ than it does Psalm xcvii. of the Psalter. On 
the table as I write are two copies of the authorized 
version of Common Prayer. That issued by Bax- 
ter, in the for “ Stir-up Sunday,” prints 


from the Oxford University Press (Henry Frowde), 
omits one ». It is yay to say that my at- 
tention was called to latter disparity by a 
Sunday-school boy at Islington, Norfolk, the 


home of the bailiffs daughter. “ sir,” he 
asked, “ couldn’t Philip spell penny ?” 
E. 


Eden Bridge. 


Mr. MarsHatt’s query would be more cor- 
rectly expressed by reversing it, for the “ canticle” 
did not insert “‘ yea” till 1662, all former books 
omitting it, ing to the Great Bible of 1539, 
from which our Prayer Book Psalter is taken. i 
do not know that any reason can be given for its 
insertion. OC. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Has Mr. E. H. Marswatt noticed a much more 
important variation,—a serious omission, in fact, of 
three whole verses from our Authorized Bible 
version? Psalm xiv., although it appears to be 
complete, is really minus three verses. In the 
Prayer Book version, which is the older, the 
omitted portion appears as verses 5, 6, and 7. 
Any question as to which of the two renderings is 
the more accurate is set at rest by St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, chap. iii., where he quotes 
the very Psalm. There the portion omitted from 
our Bibles is given in verses 13 to 18, beginning, 
** Their throat is an open se a 


Bisley Rectory, Woking. 


Borwer Famity S, v. 409).—There is a 
privately printed ‘ History of the Family of Bur- 
nett of Barns,’ by Montgomery Burnett, 1882. 
There is a copy of this work in the library of the 
Lyon Office, Edinburgh, and if H. F. G. cannot 
see it in any other way I shall be glad to give him 
any specific information he may require, on his 
at that address. The arms of Bur- 
nett Barns, Archbishop Burnett, and Robert 
Burnett, W.S., are all recorded in the 
register. J. Batrour 


Agnes, daughter of William Burnett of 
married in 1610, James Naesmyth of Posso, 
one of their granddaughters married in 1682 one 
of my very great grandfathers. I do not, how- 
ever, know anything about the Burnett family ; but 
if H. F. G. cares to give me his address, I will 
give bim that of a gentleman who about fifteen 
years ago married the daughter of a Mr. Burnett, 
who claimed to be of the Barnes branch of the 
family. Vernon. 


J. Carer. 


Rorspaet (8* 8. iv. 288).—For information on 
the subject of his query I would refer J. W. to that 
excellent little handbook to German, Flemish, and 
Dutch pain by Mr. Wilmot Buxton (1881), 


one of the “ 


“ pennyworth ” in the ordinary way, but the other, 


Text Books” series, edited by 


ee wiser men than I can ; and I shall watch with in- 
&§ terest to see what it is, ‘‘ Why not,” I ask, in 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 


o his 
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Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A. From this he will learn 
that Salomon van Ruysdael and Jacob van Ruis- 
dael were not brothers, as he su but uncle 
and nephew. With respect to relative value 
of the work of the two painters, Mr. Buxton says 
that Jacob van Ruisdael stands at the head of 
Dutch land painters. He states that “in 

land Ruisdael’s pictures are chiefly in private 
collections. The National Gallery, however, now 
possesses twelve of his landscapes,’—not two only, 
as J. W. says he was info: le 

Of Salomon Mr. Buxton states: ‘‘ His land- 
scapes are not without merit ; but his fame has'been 
that of his nephew Jacob. He is 
best seen in the galleries of Berlin and Dresden.” 
J. W. does not say to which of these two 

ters (he them both in the same way) 

attributes his picture, but presumably to the 
younger man. I would advise him to show it to 
some well-known and trustworthy dealer in old 
masters (genuine), who would probably be able 
to give him some idea as to its market—if not its 

—value. I believe the authorities at the Na- 
J. 8. Upat. 

i. 


Biscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
London and the Kingdom. By Reginald R. Sharpe, 
D.C.L. Vol. 1. (Longmans & Co.) 

No task wortbier than that of rendering rally acces- 
sible to echolars the treasures preserved in its archives 
can well be undertaken by the Corporation of the City 
of London. To its labours, under the direction of the 
Library Committee, is owing the ‘ Calendar of the Wills 
enrolled in the Court of Husting,’ a work edited, like the 
present, by Dr. Sharpe, the Record Clerk in the office of 
the Town Clerk of the City of London, The value of 
that monumental work is — by the fact that it 
can only be studied in the Guildhall Library or other 
important and highly favoured collections, no copy what- 
ever having, to the best of our belief, been offered for 
sale, Another work, now before us, issued under con- 
ditions no less restricted, but with a different editor, is 
the ‘ Descriptive Account of the Guildhall of the City of 
London,’ issued eight P an ago, also by the order and 
at the charge of the Corporation. This fine and richly 
illustrated work is also out of the reach of most who 
have not access to quasi-national collections. No very 
strict limitations have, we opine, been placed upon 
the important history of the part played by London in 
the national life of which the first volume now reaches 
us. The work has, at least, the name affixed to it of 
well-known publishers, to whom application may be 
made. Let it be stated, in parenthesis, that no of 
liness in the distribution of ite earlier worka is 
brought against the Nay ey scholars of note being 
the recipients of copies, the more prized for their scarcity. 
The exact purpose of the work now under discussion is 
to present a record of the occasions on which the City of 
London interfered directly in the affairs of the kingdom. 
A survey of this description constitutes, as is said by 
Mr. je, “the history of England as seen from the 

windows of the Guildball.’’ Materials for such surve 
are principally, but not entirely, derived from the Guild- 
hall archives, A work of this class has distinct, eminent 


and value. Not without enemies are these 

mun institutions, to which we owe a large 

institutions as worthy, — and, toa man of 
broad view, as picturesque as of any Italian city. 
Not without friends, aleo, are they —friends potent 
enough, as yet, to arrest the tide of vandalism that 
surges against the new Rome. The number of these 
will be augmented when the merits of Dr. Sharpe’s 
work are recognized, and the part played by London in 
defence of English liberties is made clear. 

Dr. Sharpe's opening volume covers the period between 
the foundation of London and the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Its record, unlike that of London during subse- 
quent years, consists princ pally of loans to monarchs 
and levies of troops for fore.gn wars, This is natural— 
inevitable, even—seeing that these are the things with 
which early civic records are principally concerned, 
Many occasions are there, even in these early times, when 
the part played by the | has had an all-important 
influence upon the national history. Under Norman 
kings charters were readily granted. The charter of 
William the Conqueror to the citizens of London, willing, 
among other things, that “every child be his father’s 
heir after his father’s day,” and not suffering that any 
man shall offer them any wrong, remains, and is repro- 
duced in facsimile. In the contest between Stephen and 
Matilda, London held the balance, being generally, as 
Dr. Sharpe says, during the long period of dissension, 
found on the winning side. The reception by London 
of the barons is assumed—though another view has been 
taken—to have had an all-important in securing the 
signature of Magna Charta. It is, of course, impossible 
to go seriatim through tbe instances in which the adhesion 
or defection of London has settled the fate of a move- 
ment, Those with least knowledge of history are 
aware bow important was the attitude taken by the City 
in the reign of Mary both with regard to the establish- 
ment of her triumph over Lady Jane Grey and the 
defeat of the Wyatt rebellion, one of the most formidable 
with which an lish monarch was ever menaced. The 
entire volume is, indeed, of highest interest. For a 
second volume is, of course, reserved the supremely 
important share of London in the events of the 
Civil War. Dr. Sharpe's part in the labour has 
discharged with conspicuous ability and zeal, and the 
appearance of cusscoding volumes of what is, to a great 
extent, a national work will be awaited with eagerness, 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign 
of Henry Vill. Arran and catalogued by James 
Gairdner. Vol. XIII. Part Il. (Stationery Office.) 

Tus great national work makes very satisfac 

The difficulties that attend its 

ar greater than the outside world imagines. There are 

not a few persons who think the making of calendars 
and indexes is one of the easiest things in the world, 

To us, who are not absolutely without experience in the 

matter, it seems to be surrounded with such grave diffi- 

culties that we are surprised that Mr, Gairdner proceeds 
with his work with the rapidity that he does. 

The present half-volume relates to a very interesting 
= It is one of the turning-points of the great 

udor revolution, While the quarrel with Rome was 
confined to the king's love effairs, it was possible—likely, 
indeed—that England should settle down once more 
the old lines of Church government and faith. It is 
almost impossible, even with the wealth of new 
knowledge which these calendars for the first time put 
at our disposal, to be sure how far Henry's war against 
the Papacy was successful on account of the high intel- 
ligence of the king and the men who served him, or how 
far it was due toa series of happy accidents. To us it 
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seems that these calendars tend to lessen the hold that 
the great Tudor has gained over the imagination. We 
seem to see him enraged against those who thwarted 
him, and oftentimes striking aimlessly, though the blows 
came down with terrible effect. Cranmer certainly, and 
Thomas Cromwell probably, had really accepted the 
doctrines of the German reformers. There is no reason 
for thinking that Henry ever did so. The old religion, 
with himself as the head thereof, was his ideal. The 
destruction of images, and, above all, of the great shrine 
at Canterbury, arose from very mixed motives. It 
naturally inspired the foreign Protestants with an admi- 
ration for the reforming king which, had they knows all 
we know, they would have felt to be utterly misplaced. 

The part before us has a painful interest, as showing 
the reckless manner in which the treason laws were 
administered in those days. It is sickening to read of 
men being hanged, drawn, and quartered for acts which, 
on any reasonable ee of the then existing 
law, were not crimes at all. The months covered by this 
part are full of information as to the fall of the monas- 
teries. No one for the future can write intelligently on 
this branch of the great Reformation without having 
these calendars by his side. The index is very copious. 
We have used it a good deal, and have not found a single 
error. 


My Paris Note-Book. By the Author of ‘An English- 
man in Paris.’ (Heinemann.) 

Booxs of reminiscences and revelations constitute a 
highly seasoned fare, of which a portion of the public 
never wearies. Mr. Vandam has had a long experience 
of Paris, and is endowed with observation and retentive- 
ness, and burdened with no superfluous discretion. In 
one respect he is more favoured than most of his class. 
He bad for predecessors in Paris two relatives as curious 
as himself, and as fortunately placed for purposes of 
observation, Their notes have come into his possession, 
and he is thus able in his work to cover the iod of the 
third empire as well as the somewhat kaleidoscopic pro- 
ceedings of the subsequent republic. Concerning cha- 
racters political, literary, and histrionic, the last espe- 
cially, he has much to say. He writes in an amusing, 
gossipping style, and brims over with anecdotes. His 
work is thus light and agreeable reading, and will not be 
easily laid down by those in search of amusement, Mis- 
takes in French are rare, a matter for great congratula- 
tion, since most works of the class display in this respect 
an ignorance absolutely appalling. 


Eminent Men of Kent. By James Simson, (Stock.) 
Ma. Sruson’s ‘ Historic Thanet’ is a very useful book, 
which ought to be read and pondered over by every one 
interested in that historic spot, We had hoped to find 
the ‘Eminent Men of Kent’ equally attractive; but 
duty compels us to say that it is not so, There is little 
—nothing, indeed—to find fault with ; but it is as thin as 
skimmed milk. As it is evidently intended for a popular 
book, to be in the hands of those who have not the run 
of big libraries, and would not know how to use them if 

had, we feel that almost every one of the subjects 
the author treats of might have been much further 
elaborated to advan If he felt that there was 
nothing new to be of Augustine or St. Thomas of 
Canter we can well excuse him for his very faint 
outlines; but surely Hubert de Burgh is a good subject. 
So unhackneyed is it that we are sure half his readers 


will not remember ever to have heard of him, though, of 
his in school If Mr. 
imson was of his book growing too big, he migh' 
without any injury to bis readers, 
the minor articles. 


have omitted some 


Folk-lore. A Quarterly Review of M Tradition, 
Institution, and Custom. Vol. V. No, Tatars) 

Wits the March quarter Folk-lore has, as its new sub- 
title shows, become a quarterly review. It has also be- 
come solely the organ of the Folk-lore Society, so that in 
future the basis of its contents will be the proceedings 
of the evening meetings and of the provincial meeting, 
The first issue under these altered circumstances con- 
tains the ae address delivered by Mr. G. L, 
Gomme, w h ranges over a very wide field of mingled 
observation and ulation, and raises many interes 
points. Two of the pom printed illustrate the beliefs 
and the customs of Southern India, whether Aryan or 
non-A while two other papers bring before us the 
survi of older beliefs which are still traceable in 
some of the religious practices of italy, but which are 
mostly illustrative also of other parts of the Continent, 
Very much the same kind of ex-votos, as they are com- 
monly called, as those in the Neapolitan churches, 
described by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, we have ourselves 
seen in out-of-the-way parts of the Jura, in the Swiss 
Canton of Berne ; and the fishermen’s church at Bou- 
logne supplies us with an instance very near home, and 
in a part of France which, to the superficial observer, 
might seem far too Anglicized for abe survival, We 
might commend to the study of folk-loriste yet another 
survival in France, chronicled in recent issues of our 
Paris contemporary L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et 
Curieuz, under the name of ‘ Religion Blanche,’ which, 
though perhaps somewhat obscured under the vaguely 
applied name of Druidism, would seem to have some 
connexion with well worship. 


Green Pastures is the happily canting title bestowed 
by Mr, Grosart upon a delightful series of extracts from 
Greene. In this pleasing and convenient form 
Greene's delightful poetry will find its way to many who 
have never of it, use of some English 
metres, as in other matters, Greene anticipated Wither. 
The publisher is Mr. Elliot Stock, 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all must be the name and 
address o: sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, - 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

G. T, Carntzr (‘ Mary, the Maid of the Inn’).—This 
well-known ballad is in all collected editions of Southey’s 
poems, 


C. M. P. (“Peny”).—See , Psalm lxvii,,’ in the 
present p. 498, owe 
J. D.—We do not possess the type. 
ConnicenpuM.—P,. 477, col. 1, 1. 16 from bottom, for 
“iy,” read v. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to ~~ that we return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. : 
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MR. BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON— ENGLISH BARDS and 
SCOTCH REVIEWERS'—SOCKET ». SOT—The Hon. RODEN 


NUEL. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Mr. G. J. Romanes, 
Hazlitt and Northcote; The 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy 
Bishop's Barn, Wells; Sales ; 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—Gossip. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenzum Office, 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Or of all Newsagents, 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


| 
} 
| 
| LITERARY GOSSIP. 
TORRENS on CABINET GOVERNMENT. 
A PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 
The LANDED GENTRY. 
NEW NOVELS—The Power of the Past; Red Cap and Biue Jacket ; 
—- For Love and Liberty; Sarah A Daughter of 1 day The 
The ‘ELECTRA’ of EURIPIDES. 
|  |- 
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